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THE  ANCIENTS. 

C  I  C  £  R  O  . 

[Concluded  from  the  last  Lyceum.] 

After  the  battle  of  Pliarsalia,  in  whicli 
Potnpey  was  defeated,  Cicero  returned  into 
Italy,  and  was  received  into  great  favor  by 
Ctesar,  wlio  wa.s  now  declared  dictator  the 
secotnl  time,  and  .Marc  .Vntony  his  nia.ster  of 
horse.  It  appears  from  his  letter.'!,  that  Cic¬ 
ero  was  not  a  little  discomposed  at  the  thought 
of  an  interview  with  a  cotniueror,  again-st 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms;  for  though  he 
might  ex|)ect  a  kind  reception,  yet  he  hardly 
thought  his  life,  he  says,  worth  begging; 
since  what  was  given  by  a  nuister  might  al¬ 
ways  Im;  taken  away  at  pleasure :  but  at  their 
meeting,  he  had  no  occasion  to  .say  or  do  any 
thing  lielow  his  dignity ;  for  Ca-sur  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  he  alighted,  ran  to  embrace 
him,  and  walked  with  him  alone,  conversing 
very  familiarly  for  several  furlongs.  \  do¬ 
mestic  occurrence  of  this  [K'l  iod,  which  was 
in  his  si.xty-first  year,  impressed  a  .stain  upon 
his  private  character,  which  no  apologist  lia*! 
been  able  to  efface.  This  was  tlie  divorce 
of  his  wife  Terentia,  immediately  followed 
by  a  marriage  with  his  rich  and  beautiful 
wani,  Pnblilia,  then  in  the  ffower  of  her 
youth.  Though  Cicero  pretemJed  several 
can.s(?s  of  complaint  again.st  Terentia,  who, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  lady  of  sjdrit 
and  management,  yet  the  latter  action  too 
clearly  e.xplains  the  former.  .\s  In?  was  in¬ 
volved  in  debt,  the  po.sse.ssion  of  Pub!i!ia’s 
fortune  rather  than  person,  was  proba!)ly  his 
chief  object  iti  forming  .so  une<|ual  an  alliance. 
His  relation  to  her  as  a  guardian,  aggravated 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduet.  Soon  afler 
this  fie  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  most 
cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved 
ilaughter, 'I'ullia,  who  died  in  efiild-bed  soon 
afler  her  divorce  from  her  third  hu.sband, 
Dolabella.  She  was  about  thirty-two  yi'ars 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death;  and  by  tin;  few 
hints  which  are  lefl  of  her  character,  !»|)pears 
to  have  been  ati  e.vcelleut  and  admirable  wo¬ 
man.  She  was  nmst  affi-ctionately  attentive 
to  her  father;  and,  to  the  usual  graces  of  fier 
sex,  liaving  added  knowledge  and  [lolite  let¬ 
ters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion  tind 
delight  of  JiU  age;  and  was  justly  esteemed, 
not  only  us  one  of  the  best,  but  tie*  most 
learned  of  the  Roman  ladies.  His  alffiction 
for  her  death  was  so  great,  that,  to  shun  all 
coirqmny  as  much  as  he  could,  he  removed 
to  .'Vtticus’s  house,  where  he  lived  chiefly  in 
hts  library,  turning  over  every  book  he  could 
meet  with  on  the  subject  of  moih'niting  grief. 
But  finding  bis  residence  here  too  public,  he 
retired  to  Astoria,  one  of  his  seats  near  .\n- 
tium,  a  little  island  on  the  Latin  shores,  cov¬ 
ered  with  woods  and  groves,  cut  into  shady 
walks;  a  .scene  of  all  others  the  fittest  to  in¬ 
dulge  melancholy,  and  where  he  could  give 
a  free  courst;  to  liis  grief,  ‘Here,’ stiys he  to 
Atticus,  ‘  I  live  without  the  speech  of  man  ; 
every  morning  early  I  hide  myself  in  the 
thickest  of  the  wood,  and  never  come  out  till 
the  evening.  Next  to  yourselfj  nothing  is  so 
dear  to  me  ns  this  solitude,  and  my  whole 
conversation  is  witfi  my  books.’  In  this  re¬ 
treat,  he  drew  up  one  nf  the  gravest  of  those 
philosophical  pieces  which  are  still  extant  in 
his  works,  Upt)n  the  death  of  (’jesar,  Oc¬ 
tavius  his  heir  coming  into  Italy,  was  fire- 
sented  to  Cicero  by  Hirtius  and  Paiisa,  with 
the  stronge.st  professions  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man,  that  he  would  la*  governed  en¬ 
tirely  by  his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero  thought 
it  necessary  to  encourage  Octav  iiis,  to  keep 
him  at  a  distance  from  Antony,  lait  could  not 
yet  be  persuaded  to  enter  lie.artily  into  his 
affairs.  He  8us|aH'ted  his  youth,  and  want 
of  experience ;  and  though  he  had  not  strength 
enough  to  deal  with  Antony,  and,  above  all. 
that  he  had  no  good  disposition  towards  tlie 
eonspirators,  he  thought  it  impossible  lie 
ahoiild  ever  be  a  friend  to  them,  and  was  per¬ 
suaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper 
hand,  his  uncle’s  acts  would  be  more  violently 
enforced,  and  his  death  more  cruelly  reveng¬ 
ed,  than  by  Antony  himself.  And  when  Cic¬ 
ero  did  not  consent  at  last  to  unite  himself  to 
Octavius’s  interest,  it  was  with  no  other  view 
but  to  arm  with  a  power  sufficient  to  oppress 
the  republic.  !■  the  hurry  of  all  these  pol¬ 


itics,  he  was  still  prosecuting  his  studies  vvitf 
his  usual  application  ;  and,  besides  some  phi 
losophical  pieces,  now  finished  his  book  I)e 
OJiciis,  on  the  rluties  of  man,  for  the  use  of 
his  son:  a  work  admired  by  all  succeeding 
ages  as  the  most  jiertect  system  of  Heathen 
morality, and  the  noblest  eliort  and  sjiecimeii 
of  what  rea-son  could  do  in  guiding  man 
through  life  with  innocence  and  hajipiness. 
However,  he  jiaid  a  constant  atteniion  to 
jiublic  aftaii.s,  and  did  every  thing  that  hu¬ 
man  prudence  could  do  for  the  recovery  of 
the  republic  ;  for  all  the  vigor  of  its  last  ef¬ 
forts  was  entirely  owing  to  his  counsels. — 
This  appears  fiom  those  memorable  Philip¬ 
pics  vvliicli  from  time  to  time  he  ])ubiiiihetl 
against  Antony,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  for 
though  Antony’s  army  was  entirely  defeated 
at  the  siege  of  Modena,  yet  the  death  of  the 
con-suls  I'aiisa  and  Hirtius  in  that  action  gave 
the  fatal  blow  to  <dl  Cicero’s  schemes,  and 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
republic.  Octavius  hav  ing  brought  the  sen¬ 
ate  to  his  mind,  marched  towards  Caul,  to 
meet  Antony  and  Le|)idu.s,  who  had  already 
pas.seil  the  Ai|)s,  and  brought  their  armies 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  witii  liim;  which  hail  been  juivately 
conceitevl  for  settling  the  tirms  of  a  triple 
league,  and  dividing  tlie  power  and  provinces 
of  Italy  among  them.selves.  'I'lie  jilace  aji- 
point(*d  for  this  interview,  was  a  small  Island, 
about  two  miles  fiom  Bonoiiia,  fiirmed  by  the 
Khiue.  i  lere  they  met,  and  spent  three  days 
in  adjusting  the  plan  of'  their  accommodation, 
the  last  p:irt  of  vv hieh  was  the  proseri(.tion 
of  their  eiiemie.s.  This  occ.ksioned  warm 
t;ontesls  among  them,  till  each  consented  to 
.saciilice  some  of  his  best  friends  to  tiie  re¬ 
sentment  of  his  eolieagui  s. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tusemaii  villa,  when  he 
first  received  the  news  of  the  proscription  ol 
himself.  It  wa.s  the  de>igu  of  the*  triumvi¬ 
rate  to  keep  it  a  secret  till  the  moment  of  tlie 
e.\(*cu!ion,  but  some  of  Cicero’s  friends  fiiund 
means  to  give  him  ear!}  notice;  upon  whieh 
he  set  fiirward  to  the  sea-.side,  where  finding 
a  ves.sel  ready,  hi*  emlKirked  ;  but  the  winds 
being  adverse,  afti'r  he  liad  sailed  alioiit  two 
leagues  tilonir  tie*  co.ist,  he  was  obliged  to 
land,  and  sjieinl  a  nigiit  on  shore.  Impor¬ 
tuned  by  his  servants,  he  went  on  board  a 
second  time,  but  was  soon  alter  oliliged  to 
lanil  at  a  country-s.  at  of  his,  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  vve:iry  of  his  lil'e,  and  declaring,  he 
was  re.soiveii  to  die  in  that  country  whicli  he 
had  .so  often  saved.  Here*  In*  slejit  .soundly, 
till  his  .si*rv  ants  once  rsore  l!)ir<*d  him  a  little 
towards  the  shi|),  hav  iiig  heard  that  he  was 
pursued  by  .Antony’s  assassins.  ’I’ln*}'  wen* 
scarce  departed,  wli(*n  the  tissassins  arrived 
;it  his  house;  and,  perceiving  him  to  be  fled, 
pursued  him  innneiliately  towards  the  sea, 
and  ov  ertook  him  in  a  wood  near  a  shore. — 
'I'lieir  1(  ;id<'r  vv.is  one  I’opiiiiis  I.eiuLs,  a  vil¬ 
lain,  vvliost*  life  Cicero  had  formerly  defend¬ 
ed  and  .saved.  As  soon  as  tlie  soldiers  ap¬ 
peared,  the  .servants  pre[);ired  to  defend  their 
ma.ster’s  life  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  ;  but 
Cicero  commauded  them  to  s.'t  him  down, 
and  niaki*  no  n*.sistance.  'I’hey  .soon  cut  off 
his  head  and  his  hands,  which  tln*y  c.arricd 
to  their  cruel  emjiloyer,  .Vntony,  who  receiv¬ 
ed  them  with  joy,  rewardinir  the  murderer 
with  .'I  largi*  sum  of  money,  and  ord»*rin'r  the 
head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  rostra  between  the 
two  hands;  a  sad  .spect.ich*  to  the  city,  and 
which  drew  t(*ars  from  every  eye,  to  see 
tho.si;  mangled  members  whieh  used  to  be 
exerted  so  gloriously  fiom  that  place  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  live.s,  the  fortunes,  ami  the  lil»- 
erties  of  the  Roman  peojile,  .so  lamentably 
e.xpo.sed  to  the  scorn  of  sv  (‘ojdiants  and  trai¬ 
tors.  ’I'he  death  of  the  rest,  says  an  histo¬ 
rian  of  that  !ige,  cans ‘d  only  a  privati*  and 
|tarticnlar  sorrow,  but  Cicero’s  an  nniver.sal 
one.  It  was  a  triumph  over  the  re|Miblic  it¬ 
self,  and  seemed  to  confirm  and  e.siablisli  the 
|>er|ietual  slavery  of  Rome.  .Mr.  .'swinburm*, 
however,  is  of  opinion,  that  ‘jio.sterity  has 
been  too  much  seduced  by  the  name  of  Cic¬ 
ero,  and  that  lietter  citizens  were  sacriticeil 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  triiimvii’s,  without  ex¬ 
citing  .so  much  iiidignation.  If  we  take  an 
I  im|»arti;d  surv  (*y  of  ('icero’s  conduct  and 
principles,  avowed  in  his  own  epistolary  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  trace  him  through  all  the 
labyririllis  of  his  contradictor}'  letters,  we 
shall  find  more  to  blame  than  to  admire ; 
and  di.scover,  that  the  desir»*of  advancing  his 
fortunes,  and  making  himself  a  name,  wi're, 
from  his  outset  in  life,  the  only  object  he  had 
in  view.  The  good  of  his  country,  and  the 
dictates  of  stern  steady  virtue,  were  nor,  as  in 
Brutus  and  Cato,  the  constant  springs  of  his 
actions.  The  misfortunes  that  befe]  him  af¬ 


ter  his  consulship,  developed  his  character, 
and  showed  him  in  his  true  colors;  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  pusillanimity,  irresolution, 
and  niiworthy  repining,  tainted  hisjudgnient, 
and  perple.xed  every  step  he  wished  to  take. 
He  flattered  1‘onipey,  ami  cringed  to  (Ja.“sar, 
while,  in  his  private  letters,  he  abused  them 
both  alternately.  He  acknowledges,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  the  time-serv  ing  .Vtticus, 
that,  although  he  was  at  j)resent  determined 
to  sup|)ort  the  cause  of  Rome,  ami  liberty, 
and  to  liear  niislbrtunes  like  a  philosopher, 
there  was  one  thing  which  would  gain  him 
over  to  the  triumv  ii-s,  ami  that  was  their  pro¬ 
curing  for  him  the  vacant  augui-ship;  .so  pit¬ 
iful  was  the  bribe  to  which  he  would  have 
sjicriticed  his  honor,  his  ojiinion,  and  the 
commonwealth.  By  his  wavering,  impru¬ 
dent  comiuct,  he  contributtrd  greatly  towards 
its  de.strnction,  after  reproaching  the  consjiir- 
ators  for  leaving  him  out  of  the  secret,  and 
loading  them  with  the  most  flattering  com¬ 
pliments  on  their  delivering  Rotne  fromCa.*- 
sar’s  tyranny,  he  calls  Ca.<ca  an  a.ssassin,  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  bov  Octav  ius,  by  whom 
ill*  was  completely  dui)ed.  His  jiraises  of 
triumph  iire  in  the  highest  strain  of  pane- 
g}  lie.  .Marc  .Antony  well  knew,  that  the  v  ir- 
nleiit  abuse  which  f.'icero  was  continually 
pouring  out  again.st  him,  was  notan  eifusion 
of  jiatrifitie  zeal  or  v  irtuous  indignation,  but 
men'Iy  the  ebullitions  of  jiersonal  hatred. — 
He  theri'fore  cau.si  d  Cicero  to  be  killed,  as 
an  angry  man  that  has  been  stung,  stamps  on 
a  venomous  animal  that  comes  within  reach 
of  his  foot.  Tin*  cloak  he  threw  over  the 
body  of  Brutus,  and  the  .speech  he  pronoun¬ 
ced  at  the  sight  of  that  hero  when  dead,  difl 
lir  widely  from  the  treatment  he  gave  the 
remains  of  Cicero  ;  and  show,  that  lie  nuule 
a  distinction  between  a  Roman,  vvlio  opfiosed 
him  fiom  political  motive,  and  one  whose 
enmity  jiro.se  from  pique.’  Cicero’s  death 
ha[ipen(*<l  on  the  seventh  of  U.'c<*m!H'r,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  about  ten 
dll}  i  fiom  the  settlement  of  the  first  trium- 
v  in.te;  and  with  him  expired  the  short  em¬ 
pire  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans.  .As 
ail  orator,  lie  is  thus  chaiactciized  by  Dr. 
Blair.  ‘  III  all  his  oration.s,  his  art  is  con.spic- 
iious.  He  begins  commonly  with  a  regular 
exordium,  and  with  much  adilress  prepos- 
sessi-s  the  hearei-s,  and  studies  to  gain  their 
afiections.  His  method  is  clear,  and  his  ar¬ 
guments  are  arranged  with  exact  projiriety. 
In  a  su|K*rior  clearness  of  method,  he  has  an 
advantage  over  Demostheiie.s.  livery  thing 
a|)pears  in  its  pro|K'r  place.  He  never  tries 
to  move  ti  l  In*  li.x-i  att  in|)ted  to  convince; 
and  in  moving,  particularly  the  sofler  pjts- 
sioiis,  he  is  highly  siiccessfiil.  No  one  ever 
knew  the  force  of  words  better  than  ('icero. 
Ho  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatest  beauty 
and  magniiicence ;  and  in  tie*  .slriiciure  of 
his  sente  nces  is  (‘iiiineiitly  cm  ions  and  e.vact. 
He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  nev.  r  abrupt. 
He  ampliliis  every  thing;  yet,  though  his 
manner  is  generally  ditlii.se,  i,  is  often  hap¬ 
pily  varied  and  accommodated  to  the  subject. 
W  hen  an  important  public  object  rous«*(l  his 
mind,  and  deniaiided  indignation  juid  fiirce, 
he  departs  considerably  from  that  loose  and 
di*clauiator}  manner  to  which  he  at  other 
times  is  addicted,  and  Iwcoiiies  very  forcible 
and  v.  henient.  'I’liis  great  orator,  however, 
is  not  without  his  defects.  In  most  of  his 
orations  there  is  too  much  art,  even  carried 
I  to  a  degree  of  ostentation.  He  .seems  often 
desirous  of  olit.iinitig  admiration  rather  than 
of  o|>erating  conviction.  He  is  sometimes, 
iliert*l()re,  showy  rather  than  solid,  jiiid  dif- 
fiis!,*  where  he  ought  to  have  be<*n  urgent. — 
His  sentences  are  ;il  wav  s  round  ami  .sonoroii.s. 
riiey  cannot  hi*  accused  of  monotony,  since 
they  po.ssesss  vari  ‘ty  of  cadence ;  but  from 
too  gr(*at  a  fondness  for  magnificence,  he  is, 
oil  some  occasions,  delicient  in  stn  ngtii. — 
Though  the  services  which  he  h.id  pi'rliirm- 
ed  to  his  coimirv  were  vitv  considerable,  yet 
he  is  loo  mm  h  his  own  [laiiegyrist.  .Ancient 
iiianiiei-s,  which  iuipose<l  li-vver  restraints  on 
the  side  of  d(  cornni,  may  in  some  degree 
excuse,  but  cannot  cniin*!}  juslity,  his  vanity.’ 

The  lK*st  editions  of  Cicero’s  works  are  that 
of  Aliniitiiiiiis,  1  Alilan,  4  vols.,  folio; 
Paul  .Maniitiiis,  l.YH,  A'enice,  10  vols.,  8vo. ; 

R.  Ste]ihcn.s,  Paris,  8  vol.'*'.,  8vo.,  l.Yhd;  Kl- 
•/.evir,  Leyden,  bi4'2,  10  vols.,  8vo. ;  Grono- 
viiis,  11  vols.,  12mo.,  and  4  vols.,  4to. ;  Ver- 
hurgiu.s,  Amsf.,  1724,  2  vols.,  fo  io  ;  Ernest, 
Leipsic,  8  vols.,  8vo.,  1774  ;  Olivet,  Paris, 
1740,  0  vols.,  4to — Oxford,  10  vols.,  4to. ; 
Foiilis,  Glasgow,  1749,20  vols.,  12nio. ;  Lal- 
leinande,  Paris,  1768,  12  vols.,  IQmo. — 

[UatV.  Hiog. 


The  Triumph  of  Science  and  Art. 

Whether  the  caricatures  which  repra- 
sent  a  steam  engine  as  flying  through  the  air, 
shall  ever  become  anything  more  than  a  car- 
icatiire,inay  he  doubted  ;  but  such  have  been 
the  acbieverneiits  of  science  and  art  within 
the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century  that  it  ia 
really  dfficult  to  fix  any  limits  to  their  future 
coiiquest.s.  To  justify 'us  in  pronouncing  any 
thing  impossible  iii  machines,  it  ought  to  !»• 
ill  opposition  to  some  law  of  nature,  and  not 
merely  re(|iiiring  an  immense  extent  or  diffi** 
cult  npjilication  of  power.  And  so  marvel¬ 
lous  have  been  the  inventions  and  discover¬ 
ies  in  every  branch  of  science  and  in  all  tht 
arts,  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  reign, 
that,  if  they  had  been  predicted  in  the  year 
1760,  most  men  would  have  thought  tfaa 
prophecy  deserved  to  rank  with  the  Arabian 
story  of  the  erection  of  Aladdin’s  palace  in 
a  single  night. 

When  the  pack-horse  with  his  bell  was  tha 
only  means  of  conveying  merchandisa 
through  the  land,  and  when  tlie  carrier  con¬ 
ducted  his  string  of  horses  along  tracts 
always  made  to  pjiss  over  tlie  summit  af 
the  very  highest  hills,  the  vision  of  a  modern 
iiiail-coacli  glancing  through  our  valleys  on 
roads  nearly  a.s  smooth  and  level  as  a  bow¬ 
ling-green,  and  conveying  goods  and  pas¬ 
sengers  at  the  rate  of  1 1  or  12  milc-s  an  hour, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  work  of 
some  supernatural  beings,  not  clogged  with 
the  incnmlirance  of  mortal  clay.  A  man 
who  should  then  hav.e  imagined  that  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  hundred  miles  could  have  lieen 
I  perforined  in  Ibriy  hours  without  difficulty 
or  ihinger,  vvoiihl  liave  been  thought  worthy 
of  a  place  uniorig  the  philosophers  of  La- 
piita. 

.\  spinner  at  his  wheel  twisting  and  twirl¬ 
ing  the  live-long  day,  to  make  some  paltry 
luniks  of  yarn,  would  have  gazed  at  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  modern  s|)iniiing-milt, — wliera 
thousands  of  sjiindlcs  are  whirled  with  in¬ 
credible  velocity,  moved  by  no  power  visible 
to  the  spectator, — with  a  superstitious  con- 
•  vietion  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  un¬ 
blessed  powers.  To  tell  him  that  the  force 
wliicli  moved  the  mighty  apparatus  of  the 
liicun-y  was  earthly,  yet  that  it  was  neither 
the  I’oree  of  men  nor  horses, — neither  the 
strength  of  a  torrent  nor  the  piping  winds 
of  heaven,  hut  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
steam  of  boiling  water,  would  only  have  ex¬ 
cited  his  indignation  at  the  boldness  of  the 
imposture  wliich  it  was  attempted  to  paint 
upon  him. 

'I’o  show  to  one  of  those  disorderly  per¬ 
sons  who  return  from  the  taverns  afler  the 
hour  of  curfew-,  and  who  of  old  were  wont 
to  grope  throngli  the  Egyptian  Jarkne.ss  of 
oiir  streets  to  their  own  honsr^s,  the  splen- 
di.lly  illuminated  streets  of  London  or  Liv¬ 
erpool,  he  would  he  blinded  with  light,  and 
w'ould  fiincy  himself  in  the  hall  of  Pande¬ 
monium,  lit  lip  ‘by  subtle  magic,’  with  blaz¬ 
ing  cressetsof  na(tthn  and  asphaltos.  If  ha 
cuiilil  nnderstanil  that  these  brilliant  start 
of  light  proceeded  from  an  invisilde  vajior 
wliicIi  cin*nlated  for  miles  under  the  streets, 
he  would  be  only  the  more  |)erfect!y.  con- 
xinced  that  be  bad  gone  prematurely  into 
(be  lower  world. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  the  power 
of  tnan  to  disseminate  know'ledge  has  lieen 
incre  ised,  almost  beyond  calculation.  Even 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  a  prodigious 
.-ingmentation  has  taken  place  in  this  power. 
Befiire  the  imjirovement  of  Earl  Stanhope, 
Irom  B  to  4U0  sheet.s  might  lie  printed  per 
lioiir  at  the  firess;  the  stearn-jiress  which 
now  works  the  Times  newsjiapers,  prints 
4000  sheets  [ler  hour,  or  more  than  a  sheet 
ju  r  second.  It  may  he  easily  proved,  that 
to  write  by  hand  the  iiumht*rof  newspapers 
circulated  by  the  Times  daily,  would  require 
a  million  and  a  half  scribes,  yet  they  are 
[iriiitcd  w  ith  ea.'se  by  two  dozen  men.  Such 
IS  the  effect  of  a  skilful  division  of  labor, 
that  a  delmte  of  eight  or  ten  hours*  duration 
in  the  Ilon.so  of  Commons  may  be  fully  and 
ably  reported,  jirinted,  and  published,  m  as 
to  he  read  in  London  within  three  or  four 
lionrs  after  its  termination,  and  sixty  miles 
distance  from  the  rnetropoli.s  betbre  the 
speakeisof  the  previous  r.ight  have  risen 
from  their  boils. 

In  navigation,  as  in  printing,  invention 
slumbered  for  centuries,  and  then  snddeaiy 
awoke  in  the  wondrous  steam-ves.sel— - 
Steam  navigation  is  prolwhly  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  yet  it  has  already  effected  an  aston¬ 
ishing  extension  of  inUrronrste  betwetn  all 
i  parts  of  the  British  I.sles,  tha  widely  sepa- 
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rnted  towns  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  several  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
ro|»e.  It  was  not  uncomnio.j  a  dozen  years 
ago  to  wait  in  this  port  for  days,  and  even 
weeks,  before  a  vessel  could  sail  to  Ireland, 
and  often  htive  vessels  been  detained  in  the 
Channel  days  and  even  weeks,  by  calms  or 
adverse  winds.  IJy  the  steam-packets  we 
pass  daily  and  with  certainty  in  a  single 
night,  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin  ;  and  they 
operate  as  bridges  connecting  the  sister  isl¬ 
and  w  ith  England.  Caliiis  <lo  not  retard 
their  flight  over  the  waves;  adverse  tides 
and  w  imis,  though  they  may  somewhat  im¬ 
pede,  cannot  arrest  their  pr«igres.s.  Instinct 
with  |)ower,  ‘they  walk  the  waters  like  a 
thing  of  life.’  liy  their  aid  the  voyage  to 
India  w  ill  probably  be  made  ere  many  years 
have  elapsed  ;  scarcely  a  more  formidable 
thing  than  a  journey  from  London  to  Scot¬ 
land  was  a  century  ago. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  in¬ 
ventions  and  im|U'ovements  of  modern  times. 
Yet  invention  is  not  exhausted.  These 
seem  to  be  lujt  the  commencement  of  an 
endless  series;  and  the  late  e.xperimcnts  of 
locomotive  carriages  on  our  rail-way,  gives 
us  ipiite  a  new  idea  of  what  science  and  art 
may  yet  do  to  quicken  the  transport  of 
travellers  and  goods  through  the  land. — 
Though  the  idea  of  moving  a  carriage  hy 
a  mechanical  pow'cr  within  it,  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  new,  yet  it  has  never  been  succe.s.s- 
fully  reduced  to  practice  till  our  day  ;  ani¬ 
mate  fiower,  applied  cither  externally  or  in¬ 
ternally,  has  always  been  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  locomotion.  To  place  a  steam-en¬ 
gine  on  wheels,  and  to  make  it  move  hoih 
itself  and  an  additional  weight,  was  a  hold 
conception ;  the  first  essays  were  clumsy 
and  uri|iri'mising,  and  even  up  to  the  fires- 
ent  time  a  machine  has  never  been  seen  in 
operation,  which  was  calculated  for  the 
rapid  conveyance  either  of  pa.ssengers  or  of 
commodities. 

The  jierforinance  of  the  Rocket  ic  Novelty 
give  a  suddeii  spur  to  our  drowsy  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  make  onr  ideas  fly  as  fast  as  the 
niaciiine  theriwt  Ives.  'I’hese  engines  with 
nil  their  apparatus  skim  over  tlie  earth  :it 
more  than  doiihle  the  speed  of  the  lightest 
and  fastest  mail,  draw  n  hy  theswifiest  hlood 
horwjs  and  driven  liy  the  most  disperate 
coachmen  over  the  smoothest  roads  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Upwardsof  thirty  miles  per  hour! 

I.et  us  see — at  this  rate  wc  reach  .Manches¬ 
ter  in  an  hour,  liirmiugham  iii  three  hours, 
Lomlon,  Edinliurg,  or  CDasgow,  in  six  hours, 
and  you  may  glide  along  with  this  hint- 
like  spe^-d  with  us  little  discomt'ort  as  if  you 
were  .setting  in  yonr  arm  chair  reading  a 
volume  of  Diumond  Poets,  without  Inung 
disturhed  hy  a  single  jolt;  I  helieve  it  would 
not  l»e  (lifTicult  to  write.  If  tlie  length  of 
the  journey  tniide  it  wf)rth  \\  hile,  I  should 
expect  to  see  rtiil-road  coaches  fitted  tip 
with  libraries  &  escritoires;  but  it  will  soon 
be  nearly  useless  to  take  up  a  liook  for  such 
a  short  journey  as  one  or  tw  o  hundred 
miles. 

Hut  if  the  speetl  of  thirty  miles  an  hour 
lias  already  been  attained,  w  hat  good  reason 
is  there  that  we  should  not  in  process  of 
time acettmplish  sixty  miles  per  hour?  Nay, 
why  should  we  stop  there?  I  tim  not  Itohl 
enough  to  antieipate  the  time  when  coaeli- 
es  will  siipersetie  the  telegraph,  but  I  may 
reasonably  expect  to  see  tlieiu  leaving  the 
carrier  pigeon  bebinil. 

On  a  well  constriictetl  railway  like  that 
iK'tween  Liverpool  and  .Manchester,  there 
is  less  danger  in  moving  at  iliu  rate  of  thirty 
miles  per  hour,  than  tliert;  is  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  botir  on  a  turn 
pike  road.  On  the  niilway  there  is  not  a 
single  turn  and  scarcely  a  single  inequality  ; 
in  these  respects  theingineer  li.as  hoidlyand 
wisely  aimed  at  ptjrfcctioii ,  then?  is  then?hy 
incurretl  whatniay  lie  regarded  an  extrava¬ 
gant  exjiense.  The  chief  sources  of  tiangt'r 
in  travelling  rapidly  on  tm  n  pike  roads  are 
first  bilks,  second,  turnings  on  the  road; 
fourth,  unruly  horses  ;  lifili,  meeting  other 
norses.  Not  one  of  these  dangttrs  on  tin? 
railway,  and  tbearfbre  it  is  tlillicult  to  limit 
tbn  speed  at  w  bicli  wi?  may  travel  with 
safety, — Liverpool  7'iinc.t. 

W  O  N  D  E  R  F  e  I.  M  A  C  U  I  .V  E  R  V  . 

The  following  account  of  a  most  extraor- 
rlinary  muebine  iiivent<?d  and  ronstructed  l>y 
Mr.  Babbage  of  London,  is  given  by  the  sci¬ 
entific  Dr.  Brewster,  in  his  ‘Natural  .Magic,’ 
We  could  scarcely  have  credited  it  on  any 
less  competent  authority. 

‘  Of  all  the  rnachiiies  wliich  have  been 
constructed  in  modern  times,  the  ciilciila- 
ting  machine  is  tloiibiless,  tin?  most  extraor¬ 
dinary.  Pieces  of  nieebanism  lor  perform¬ 
ing  particular  aritmetical  operations  have 
tnten  long  ago  constructed  ;  but  these  la'arno 
com|»nri80ii,  either  in  ingenuity  or  magni¬ 
tude,  to  the  grand  ilesigii  conceived,  and 
nearly  executed,  hy  Mr.  Bahhage.  Great 
MM  the  power  of  mechanism  is  known  to  be, 


yet,  we  venture  to  say  that  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  readers  will  scarcely 
admit  it  to  he  possible  that  astronomical 
and  navigation  tables  can  be  accurately  com¬ 
puted  by  machinery,  that  the  niiicbinecun, 
itself  correct  the  errors  wliich  it  may  com¬ 
mit  ;  and  that  the  results  of  its  calculations 
w  hen  absolutely  free  from  error,  can  be 
printed  off  without  the  aid  of  human 
iianiks,  or  the  operation  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence.  All  this  however,  xMr.  Babbage’s 
machine  can  do,  and  ns  I  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  seeing  it  calculate,  and  studying 
its  consruction  with  Mr  Babbage  hini.selfi 
1  am  able  to  make  the  above  statement  on 
personal  observation.  The  calculating  niu- 
chine,  now  constructing  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  inventor,  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  of  course  their  properly.  It 
consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  a  calculat¬ 
ing  part  and  a  printing  part,  both  of  wliich 
are  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Buh- 
hage’s  views  ;  for  the  whole  advantages 
would  he  lo.stifthe  computation  made  liy 
the  machine  were  copied  hy  human  hands, 
and  transferred  to  '.y|>es  by  the  common 
process.  'I'he  greater  part  of  the  calculat¬ 
ing  machinery  is  already  constructed,  and 
exiilhits  workmanship  of  such  extraordina¬ 
ry  skill  and  beauty,  that  nothing  uppruach- 
ingto  it  lias  been  \vitnes.sed.  In  order  to 
execute  it,  particularly  those  parts  of  the 
apparatus  vvliieh  are  dissimilar  to  any  used 
ill  ordinary  mechanical  construction,  tools 
and  machinery  of  great  expense  and  com¬ 
plexity,  have  been  invented  and  construct¬ 
ed,  and  in  many  instances  contrivances  of' 
singular  ingenuity  have  been  resorted  to : 
wliicli  cannot  fail  to  prove  extensivelyii.se- 
f’ul  ill  various  branches  of  tlie  rneclianical 
art.<.  'I'lie  drawings  of  tins  iiiacliinery, 
wliich  form  a  large  part  of  the  work,  and  on 
wliich  all  the  contrivance  lias  been  bestow¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  alteraiioiis  made,  cover  up¬ 
wards  of  400  sipiare  feet  of  surface,  and 
are  executed  with  extraordinary  care  and 
precision. 

In  so  com[ilete  a  fiiece  of meclianisni,  in 
wliicli  internijiteil  motions  are  pr()|>agateil, 
simultaneously,  along  a  great  variety  of 
trains  of'inecliaiiism,  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  ohstructioii.s  would  arise,  or  even 
incompalihilities  occur,  from  the  impracti- 
caliility  of  foreseeing  all  the  possilile  cunilii- 
nutiuns  of  the  parts;  but  this  doubt  has 
been  entirely  removed  hy  the  constant  em¬ 
ploy  meni  o1‘h  system  of  mechanical  notation, 
invented  hy  .Mr.  Bahhage,  which  places  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  view,  at  every  instant,  the  progress 
of  motion  through  all  jiarts  of  thisuranv 
muchine,  and  hy  writing  down  in  tablets 
the  time  required  for  all  the  movements ; 
this  method  renders  it  easy  to  avoid  all  risks 
of  two  opjiosite  actions  arriving  at  the  same 
instant  in  any  part  of  the  engine.  In  the 
printing  part  of  the  machine  less  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  aetiial  execution  than 
in  the  calculating  part.  The  cause  of  this 
is  the  greater  difliculty  of  its  contrivance,  not 
for  transferring  the  computations  from  the 
calculating  part  of  the  copper  or  other  plate 
destined  to  receive  if,  lint  for  giving  to  the 
plate  itself  that  numherand  variety  of  niove- 
nieiits  which  the  form  adopted  in  |irinted 
tables  may  eall  for  in  practice.  The  practi¬ 
cal  obj(?cl  of  the  calculating  engine  is,  to 
eoinpnte  and  |>rint  u  great  variety  and  extent 
of  astronomical  and  navigation  tables,  w  bicii 
could  not  be  done  without  enormous  intel- 
lertiinl  and  rnaniial  labor,  ami  could  not  be 
raleiilated  with  the  requisite  aceiiraev. — 
.Matliematicians,  astronomers  and  navigators 
do  not  reijuire  to  be  informed  of  the  real 
value  of  siieli  tables :  hot  it  maybe  proper 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  other.s,  that 
17  large  folio  volumes  of  logarithmic  tables 
alone,  were  ealeulaied  at  an  enormous  ex- 
j  pense,  hy  the  Eretieh  Government ;  and  the 
British  (»overnment  regarded  the.se  tables  to 
be  of  such  national  value  that  they  propo.s- 
ed  to  the  French  Board  of  Longituile  to 
print  an  ahridgemeiit  of  them  at  the  joint 
ex|iense  t)f  the  two  nations,  and  offered 
to  advamri?  £.>000  fur  tlnit  pnr|>os(>.  Be¬ 
sides  logarithmic  tal)les,  Mr.  liahbage’s  ma¬ 
chine  W  ill  ealenliite  tallies  ol‘ pow  ers  ;md 
products  of  numhers,  and  all  astronoinicitl  ta¬ 
bles  for  determining  the  [iosition  tif  the  sim, 
moon,  and  |>lanets  ;  and  the  same  m<?eliani- 
eal  principles  have  enabled  him  to  intregate 
innumerable  eipi.-itions  of  finite  diderence  ; 
that  is,  when  the  equation  of  difierence  is 
given,  be  can,  by  setting  an  engine,  produce 
at  the  end  of  the  given  time,  any  distant 
term  which  may  be  required,  or  any  sncees- 
sion  of  terms  eommencingat  a  distant  point. 
Besides  the  elieapness  and  celerity  with 
which  this  machine  will  perform  its  work 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  printed  results 

deserves  especial  notice _ By  peculiar  con- 

tivances,  any  small  error  jiroduced  by  ac¬ 
cidental  dust,  or  by  any  slight  imiccuracy 
in  one  of  thr  wheels,  is  corrected  as  soon 
as  it  is  transmitted  to  the  next ;  and  this  is 


done  in  such  a  manner  os  effectually  to  pre¬ 
vent  accumulation  of  small  errors  for  pro¬ 
ducing  an  erroneous  figure  in  the  repult. — 
[..Jm.  paper, 

R  K  P  O  R  T 

Of  a  Committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  Carstair- 
lA.x  SvxTEM  OF  Wkitisg,  a»  taught  by  Air. 

'I'homas  l>,  Smith,  in  the  Teachers’ 
£?emiiiary,  Andover,  .Mass. 

The  acquisition  of  a  finkshed  and  expe¬ 
ditious  system  of  writing,  is  a  desideratum 
of  eminent  importance,  for  an  easy  discharge 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  This  sen¬ 
timent  is  one  of  almost  universal  acknowl¬ 
edgment;  and  in  accordance  with  it,  Chi- 
rograpliy  is  made  to  occupy  a  nominal  place 
at  least,  in  the  department  of  elementary 
instruction.  But  in  this  particular,  as  in 
numberless  others,  the  admission  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  suhjec.f  is  one  thing — the 
practical  influence  of  it,  tpiite  another.  It 
IS  a  fact  too  obvious  to  every  one  at  all  ac- 
qiiiiinted  with  our  seminaries  of  learning, 
that  the  art  of  writing  has  not  received  that 
attention  which  its  importance  demands. — 
As  a  subject  of  eilucaiion,  it  has  been  geii- 
enilly  regtirded  as  of  secondary  char.tcter; 
and  of  course  tin?  methods  pursued  hy  the 
teacher  ami  the  scholar,  havealtnost  entirely 
failed  to  uccumplish  the  end  Ibr  which  they 
were  intended.  The  style  of  writing  thus 
acquired,  has  been  invariably  charucterizt?il 
hy  a  slow,  still’,  and  formal  movement — the 
natural  result  of  the  fingers  only  being 
brought  into  requisition.  A  system,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  recently  introditceil  into  our 
country,  w  liich  Isadmiraltly  adapted  to  ob- 
viiile  llie.se  evils,  and  wbicli,  we  doubt  not, 
will  ultimately  .‘‘U|)er.srde  all  otliers.  We 
speak  of  tlie  Carstairian  System — the  onlv 
tine,  with  wbicli  we  littve  ever  been  uc- 
qnainted,  that  .seems  to  have  proceeded  upon 
just  pliilosopliical  principles. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  its 
invention.  In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Jose|)b 
Curstair,  of  Lomlon,  was  em|iloyed  ns  it 
copying-clerk  in  the  coiinting-room  of  a 
mercliaiit;  but  finding  bim.self  unable  to 
write  wiili  the  rapidity  wbicli  bis  businos 
demanded,  be  left  it  for  three  mnntli.s,  in  or¬ 
der  to  improve  liis  band-writing.  During 
this  time  be  first  discovered  sornetliing  ot 
the  system,  wbicli  be  afterwards  perfected. 
Having  improved  bis  own  writing,  be  com¬ 
menced  teaching,  and  was  soon  know  n  as 
an  eminent  teacher  of  the  art.  He  liecame 
convinced,  that  in  order  to  make  business 
ivriters,  a  freer  movement  must  he  acquired 
than  could  he  obtained  hy  the  ii.se  of  the 
fingers  alone.  Hence  he  adojited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  movements. 

J.  Movement  of  the  tchole  arm. 

2.  Movement  of  the  ybre  arm. 

3.  Movement  of  ihojingers. 

4.  These  nioveinents  comhiin'd. 

The  movement  of  the  arm  he  considered 
as  the  great  producer  of  the  combined  mo¬ 
tion — and  is  chiefly  beneficial  in  forming 
Ca|)itals.  In  leaching  the  movement  of  the 
fore  arm,  w  bicli  is  a  contraction  and  e.xten- 
.sion  of  the  muscles,  the  arm,  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  elbow,  is  made  to  rest 
on  the  edge  of  the  table — the  w  rist  elevated 
icarly  an  inch — and  the  tliiiiiih,  first,  and 
second  fingers  confined,  so  that  the  u.so  of 
them  ii  prevented — while  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  are  drawn  under  the  hand, 
in  order  that  they  may  slide  on  the  nails. — 
Hy  keeping  the  w  rist  thus  elevated,  and  ma¬ 
king  the  resting-point  near  the  elbow,  a  sort 
of  fulcrum,  the  writer  is  enniiled  to  keep 
the  hand  always  in  an  upright  |)ositioii, 
which  gives  a  wonderful  uniformity  to  all 
the  letters — prevents  the  hand  and  fingers 
from  being  cramped,  and  hel|)s  the  pupil  to 
write  w  itii  ease  and  great  rapidity. 

The  fingers  are  priiici|ially  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  till?  letters  Is,  h.-;,  ys,  g.s,  &c.  The  com¬ 
bined  movement  may  be  thus  explai.'ied. — 
In  writing  the  word  Baltimore,  the  tvhole 
arm  is  used  in  making  the  B. ;  the  fore  arm 
ill  making  the  small  letters,  a,  i,  m,  ivc. ;  the 
fingers  in  making  the  1  and  t.  These  move¬ 
ments  are  taught  liy  a  variety  of  exercises, 
and  are  |>raelis(‘d  upon  more  or  less,  sepa¬ 
rately,  as  the  teaelicr  may  deem  expedient. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Foster,  of  .\lbany,  fii-st  intro- 
iliiced  the  Car.stairian  System  into  ibis  coiin- 
fr\,  and  is  now  teaching  it  very  successfully 
in  the  Albany  .Xeademy  and  Female  Sem- 
iiiarv.  .XI r.  Sinitli  lias  been  some  ,.  ,e  iin- 
der'^Mr.  E’s.  instruction,  and  lias  taught  it 
with  very  great  success  in  the  Teacir.?.".®’ 
Seminary  in  this  place. 

VX’e  consider  this  r.s  the  mo.®t  jn 
and  common  sense  system  now  in  use- 
most  elieerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attt 
tion  of  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  art  o' 
writing  with  neatness,  facility,  and  despatch. 

S.  R.  Hall. 

Osgood  Joh.xson. 

Eredf.uick  a.  Barton. 

M.  Newman. 

.indover,  December,  1832. 


Simplicity. 

If  there  is  any  lieaiity,  or  grandeur,  or 
power  in  nature,  it  is  the  simplicity  of 
nature.  If  their  is  any  sublimity,  or  potter^ 
or  excellence  in  the  gospel,  it  is  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  gospel.  If  there  is  any  thing 
that  darkens  science,  or  bewilders  and  per¬ 
plexes  its  patient  followers,  it  is  the  contri¬ 
vances  ofmen.  If  there  is  any  thing  that 
is  doubtful  or  discouraging  irt  the  precepts 
or  the  sfiu  it  of  the  gospel,  it  is  made  so  by 
the  devices  of  men. 

While  the  student  and  the  lover  ofscience 
takes  it  directly  from  the  hand  of  nature, 
and  looks  at  its  simple  elements,  and  its 
!  various  and  beautiful  combinations,  his  way 
i  is  clear,  his  steps  strong,  and  his  progress 
rapid.  But  when  he  looks  at  words  or 
hooks,  instead  of  things,  at  technicalities 
instead  of  jirinciples,  at  the  conflicting 
theories  of  men  in.stcad  of  the  harmonious 
operations  of  nature,  he  loses  his  way,  his 
steps  falter,  and  he  is  landed  in  a  maze. 

While  the  humble  follower  of  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  peace  and  love  adheres  to  the 
simple  principles  of  the  gospel,  his  duty  is 
plain,  his  conscious  integrity  consoling  and 
animating,  and  his  hand,  his  mind,  his  heart 
firmly  united  and  vigorously  emjiloyed,  in 
answering  their  separate  and  mutual  design 
in  the  exercise  of  good  w  ill,  and  the  dispen¬ 
sing  of  good  deeds  to  man.  But  when, 
instead  of  the  simple  principles  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  which  the  little  child  can  understand 
ami  feel,  the  searcher  after  heavenly  wis¬ 
dom,  looks  to  the  (Ingnias  and  the  cunningly 
devised  failles  of  men  for  iiLstniction,  his 
light  liecomes  darkness,  hi.s  love  hatred,  and 
his  good  deeds  an  ungodly  persecuiion  or 
revenge. 

If  these  views  are  not  correct,  why  is  it, 
that  the  little  child  views  with  intense 
delight  the  objects  and  the  o|)eration8  of 
nature  around  him?  XVhy  is  it  that  ho 
sees,  eomprehemis  and  feels  the  elementary 
priiicijiles  ami  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature.  W'hy 
is  it  that  hy  taking  advantage  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  sci*?nce,  and  the  properties  of  sub¬ 
stances,  he  is  .so  soon  able  to  fit  means  to 
ends.  Why  is  it  that  older  gray-headed 
pupils  in  science,  are  perplexed  with  so 
many  doiihtfiil  (lispiitatioms,  alike  unsutisfac- 
torv  and  useless  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  little  child  can  bo 
made  to  see  and  to  feel  the  guilt  of  injiistico 
ami  iinkimlness  so  miicb  lietter  tban  tlie 
learned  Doctors  of  tlie  law?  Why,  that 
angry  disjiiites,  and  imchristian  and  unholy 
controversies,  under  the  semblance  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  jirincipally  confined  to  those  who 
have  lived  longest  and  studied  most  into 
their  own  dogmas  and  subterfuges. 

The  sinqilicity  of  science  is  alike  striking 
and  alike  beautiful  and  dignified,  wbetlier 
it  relates  to  the  physical,  the  intellectual  or 
the  moral  kingdom  of  onr  Creator.  And  it 
matters  not  in  wdiieli  of  these  kingdoms  the 
bumble  and  child-like  disciple  of  nature 
looks  for  instruction  and  truth.  While  ho 
is  humble  and  cliild-like  in  bis  .®earcli  after 
it,  it  is  sure  to  come.  It  is  also  sure  to 
enligliteii,  animate  and  ennolile  its  pursuer. 
He  is  sure  to  umler.®tund  nature  better,  him¬ 
self  better,  bis  duty  and  bis  happiness  better. 
He  issiire  more  fully  to  nnswerllie  pur|)oses 
of  his  existence,  and  to  make  nearer  ap¬ 
proaches  in  cliaracier,  in  mind  and  inspirit, 
to  Him  w  ho  gave  him  existence, and  who  is 
the  Slim  of  perfection  and  of  luqipiness  in 
the  universe. 


Lancaster  Lyceum. 

One  measure  never  fails  to  render  Lyce¬ 
ums  both  nsefiil  and  interesting,  ami  yet 
very  few  appreciate  it,  or  undertake  to  pur¬ 
sue  it.  The  measure  referred  to  is  bringing 
the  first  cla.ssos  of  schools  to  take  a  part  in 
the  exercises.  Such  is  the  course  pursued 
hy  the  Lancaster  Lyceum,  this  season,  and 
the  success  is  complete.  Not  only  children 
ami  teachers,  hut  all  classes  and  ages  show 
their  interest,  hy  crowding  the  Town  Hall 
to  overflowing,  at  the  Lyceum  Meetings. — 
At  the  last  meeting,  twelve  teachers,  with 
more  than  two  hundred  of  their  pupils, 
were  present,  who  continued  to  interest  and 
he  interested  for  two  hours. 

After  the  reading  and  other  exercises  for 
children  were  closed,  a  short  familiar  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  prominent  features  and  motions 
of  the  earth,  was  given  by  one  of  the  adult 
members,  which  the  juvenile  members 
'owed  they  understood  and  remembered, 
j  the  jirompt  answers  they  gave  to  a  vari- 
i?ty  of  questions  which  were  asked. 


New  Hampshire  Lyceum. 

A  State  Lyeemn  was  organized  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  last  week,  at  Concord,  for  New 
Hampshire,  with  arrangements  for  Lyceums 
in  all  the  counties  and  towns  in  the  state. 
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INSECTS. 


BUTTER  FLT. 

This  curious  insect  is  distinguished  by  its 
antennas  growing  thicker  towards  the  tip, 
and  generally  ending  in  a  knob;  wings, 
when' sitting  erect,  the  edges  meeting  to- 
'  gcther  over  the  abdomen  ;  dies  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Very  nearly  twelve  hundred  species 
scattered  over  the  globe ;  of  which  neariy 
seventy  are  natives  of  England. 

The  insecis  feed  on  the  nectar  of  flowers 
and  the  moisture  exuding  from  trees;  the 
larves  are  active,  and  furnished  with  tenta¬ 
cles  and  sixteen  feet ;  they  are  sometimes 
spinous  and  sometimes  naked,  and  feed 
voraciously  on  the  leaves  of  various  plants  ; 
the  pope  is  naked,  quiscent,  and  attached  to 
tr-ees  or  other  substances,  by  filaments  either 
from  the  tip  or  the  middle. 

There  is  no  tribe  of  insects  that  has  been 
more  accurately  examined,  or  w  hose  fiistory 
has  hfeen  so  fully  detailed.  Reantnnr  utid 
Fabricius  are  the  naturalists  to  w  bom  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
its  extensive  numbers,  and  very  curious 
powers. 

Some  of  the  sjiecies  frequently  cast  their 
skin,  besides  undergoing  those  more  con¬ 
siderable  tninsformiitions  which  introduce 
them  into  a  new  sphere  of  action.  IJefure  j 
the  fresh  tunic  is  developed,  the  outer  skin 
is  seen  to  wither  and  lose  the  vivacity  of 
its  colors,  owing  to  the  new  coat  wldch 
already  covers  the  animal  beneath,  and  in¬ 
tercepts  the  juices  wliich  formerly  circulated 
through  it;  after  some  efforts  this  dried 
covering  is  rent  towards  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  w  here  the  fresh  skin  ajifieai-s ;  and 
through  this  aperture  the  worm  makes  his 
escape,  leaving  his  spoils  behind 

After  undergoing  several  changes  of  thi 


animals  in  their  last  state  is  comparatively 
small  to  what  they  antecedently  devoured. 
For  a  short  time  after  their  appearance  on 
the  wing,  their  excrements  are  voided  in  a 
greater  quantity,  and  are  red  like  blood ; 
tfiis  is,  perhaps,  the  remains  of  that  food 
which  they  contained  before  their  late 
change.  The  appearance  of  this  substance 
on  the  surface  of' the  earth  has  at  different 
times  been  regarded  as  portentous  of  some 
heavy  calamity,  being  supposed  to  be  blood 
that  liad  dropt  from  tfie  clouds. 


Chemistry. 

Chalk  is  easily  pulverized.  When  in 
powder,  it  is  readily  mixed  with  flour.  It 
sulphuric  acid  or  strong  vinegar  be  poured 
upon  chalk,  it  firoduces  an  efiervescence  as 
It  IS  termed,  iiy  tliis  process  the  chalk  is 
divided  and  mixed  vvitli  another  substance. 
Hut  the  first  process  of  dividing  or  pulveriz¬ 
ing,  is  mechatiical.  The  second  process, 
vvliich  separates  the  lime  in  the  chalk  from 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  combines  it  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  is  chemical. 

Hy  a  file  or  grindstone,  copper  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  tine  dust,  so  that  it  may  be  diffus¬ 
ed  through  a  large  quantity  of  dust  of  some 
other  kind.  If  nitric  aciii  (atpia  fortis)  be 
poured  u|iun  co|)per,  it  divides  it  so  minutely, 
that  a  piece  not  larger  than  a  pea  can  be 
diffused  through  a  hogsfiead  of  water,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  blue  color.  The  filing  or 
grinding  copper  is  a  mechanical  process  ; 
dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid  is  a  chemical  pro¬ 
cess. 

W  hen  the  tanner  lays  down  his  Ivides  in 
bark  till  the  two  substances  combine  so  as 
to  forni  leather,  he  jierforms  a  chemical  pro¬ 
cess.  When  the  saddler  or  shoemaker 
unites  the  leather,  cloth,  thread,  &.C.,  he  per¬ 
forms  a  mechanical  process. 

W  hen  by  the  aid  of  potash  or  soda,  the 
,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  soaii-boiler  combines  oil  and  water  with  the 

kind,  the  insect  prepares  to  nndergo  another  :  ^rli.rms  a  chemical  operatiori.- 

I  vV  hen  he  cuts  his  soap  into  prisms  of  a  con- 
I  venieiit  size  for  handling,  he  performs  a  me¬ 
chanical  ojieration. 

j  When  water  falls  upon  the  main  wheel 
'  of  a  inanutiictory,  and  gives  it  motion,  and 
!  by  it  puts  in  motion  thousands  of  other 


and  still  more  considerahle,  which  is  to 
introduce  it  into  the  state  of  chrvsahs, 
deprivi;d  of  almost  all  motion,  ami  incapable 
of  taking  food.  The  change  is  effected 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fore¬ 
going;  blit  in  some  it  is  very  long  in  being 
accoin|ilished.  Several  sjiecies  of  the  but-  ^vheels,  spindles,  shuttles,  spools,  <Scc.,  it  per 
terfly-worm  construct  in  a  very  ingenious  j,  niechaiiicul  operation  ;  when  water 

manner  a  coqiie,  or  cocoon,  or  nut  of  silk,  i  jjg  oxiiten  to  iiroduce  iron  rust  or 


into  which  thev  enter  before  their  transfor- 


I  c(q)|)eras,  and  sets  its  hvdrogen  free  to  raise 


Illation,  and  in  which  they  continue  for  nine  ;  ,,^.,.sons  a  thous- 

rnonths  without  food,  before  their rnetainor-  i  j,,  jp,,  it  performs  a  chemical 

phosis  be  accomplished,  lim  ing  this  long 
period  they  ore  apparently  inanimate,  and 


take  no  niitriinent 

V’arioiis  substances  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  habitations  constructed  bv 
these  animals  before  their  metamorphosis; 
some  are  of  silk;  in  some,  silk  is  combined 
with  other  matters;  several  kinds  construct 
no  habitations,  hut  are  protected  hy  a  eriis- 
taceous  shell,  formed  hy  a  glutinous  sub¬ 
stance,  exuding  from  their  bodies  ;  some  are 
suspended  vertically,  while  others  hang ! 


ojieration. 

When  the  atmosphere  strikes  the  sails  of 
a  shiji,  and  moves  it  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
I'erforms  a  iiiechanical  ojieration  ;  when  it 
i!omliiiies  with  the  lilood,  and  sustains  the 
w  hole  animal  kingdom,  it  performs  a  chem¬ 
ical  ojieration. 

So  we  see,  that  there  is  chemical  science 
and  mechanical  science,  and  one  entirely 
distinct  from  the  other  ;  tliongli  artists  fre- 
(jnently  resort  to  both  for  performing  their 
ojierations.  Nearly  all  the  domestic  art 


horizontally  hy  a  thread  which  surrounds  ]  chemical  and  mechanical  science, 

the  riiiddle  of  the  body.  |  .\griciilfiire  is  a  chemicHl  science  and  a 

The  external  form  of  cj'ry><<tbscs  j  j.ju.,„j^.j,j  In  almost  every  jirocess  the 

varies  aecordmg  to  the  sjiecies  of  hiitterfly  j  (Jumer  jierforms,  he  is  dejiemlant  njion  the 
that  iiihahits  t.iem;  III  all,  however,  there  |  j, j, is  siieeess.— 
are  ajiertures  ojijiosiie  to  the  thorax,  hv  ; 'pi,(.  mechanic  who  makes  his  jilow  and 
w  Inch  resjiiration  IS  earned  on  during  the  I  his  ojierations  jirincijiallv 

whole  fieriod  of  their  inactive  state.  After  ,  mechanical  science. 

the  apjiointml  time,  when  the  animal  has  i  (^ookerv  is  a  chemical  science,  and  a 
ncqiiired  sufficient  vigor,  the  shell  is  broken,  i  ehemical  m  t.  'J'he  jirocess  of  making  bread 
which  at  once  constituted  the  grave  of  the  •  almost  vvhollv  chemical.  Roasting  the 
caterpillar  and  the  cradle  oi  the  or  tnrkev,  i»rpparin>r  the  tea  and  coffee, 

the  down  already’  grown  iijion  the  insect  .md  heating  in  everv  form,  is  a  chemirnl 
has  romjiletely  scjiarated  it  on  all  -sides  pN  erv  good  honsekeejier  is  a  good 

from  the  shell,  which  hy  the  action  of  the  practical  chemist,  though  some  inav  not  he 
bead  is  broken  opjiosite  to  that  part,  and  :  j-,.,.,.  m  acknowledge  it. 
afforrls  free  egress  to  the  jn  isoner  so  long  j  Since  all  farmers  and  all  boiisekeejiers, 
•  *11  a  •  n  to  say  nothing  of'tlie  fanner,  the  brewer,  the 

The  wings  of  the  butterfly,  on  its  first  :  mlhiw-ebiindler,  the  dver,  the  jiainter,  ami  a 
appearance,  are  close  folded  ;  but  by  the  j,f„j(  qC  other  artists,  are  vvliolly  dejiendant 

cireidating  '  upon  chemical  science,  for  ibe  siicee.<s  of 
tlicir  ojierations,  it  is  eviileiit  that  all  who 


help  of  a  liquor  constantly 
through  them  they  are  soon  exjiande.-l,  and 
sufficiently  hardened  hy  the  action  of  the 
air,  to  endure  the  efl’orts  of  flying.  It  is 
then  that  the  insect  enters  iijion  a  more 
enlarged  sjihere  of  action,  with  increased 
powers:  he  ranges  from  flower  to  flower, 
darting  his  ro.stnim  into  their  nectaries  for 
the  delicious  stores  they  contain.  Then  too 
in  the  full  jiosscssion  of  every  faculty  granted 
to  his  race,  he  prejiares  to  inultijily  and 
perjietiiate  it. 


live  hy  eating,  are  also  interested  in  having 
a  knowledge  of  it  generally  diffused.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  jierhajis  no  science  which  it 
IS  more  imjiortant  to  have  familiar  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  tiie  world,  than 
chemistry.  It  is  hence  onr  inti  rition  to  con- 
tiiine  for  a  nnmher  of  weeks  a  series  of  es¬ 
says  njion  this  science,  with  its  ajijilicaiion 
to  the  various  arts  ami  jnirsiiits  of  life.  We 
shall  state  and  cxjilain  the  fundamental  and 


This  last  ,and  most  considerahle  meta- 1  imjiortant  jirincijiles  of  tlie  science,  give 
morjihosis  is  attended  with  a  greater  change  cuts  of  ujijiaratus  Ibr  jierformingexjieriments 
in  the  economy  of  the  animal  than  any  ofito  illustrate  those  jirincijiles,  and  deseriln 


the  preceding^  for  not  only  the  skin,  hut 
■the  teeth,  jaws,  and  even  the  craniiiin  are 
left  behind.  The  large  artery  which  jiasses 
«lorig  the  body  may  I»e  considered  as  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  different  hearts  emjiloyed  in  cir¬ 
culating  the  blood,  wbicb  is  at  tliat  imjiortant 
sera  observed  to  flow  in  a  different  direction 
from  what  it  did  before,  like  the  foetus  of  a 
<puidruj)ed  after  birth  :  formerly  it  circulated 
from  the  extremity  to  the  bead ;  it  now 
pursues  a  course  directly  opposite. 

The  quantity  of  food  taken  by  these 


the  mode  of  using  the  ajijiariitiis,  state  the 
ajijilicatioii  of  those  jirincijiles  to  various 
arts  and  common  jiiirsiiits,  and  use  the 
whole  for  showing  the  wisdom,  the  jiovver, 
and  the  goodness  of  onr  Creator. 

We  have  strong  hojies,  and  even  confi¬ 
dence,  that  those  who  commence  with  the 
-series,  and  examine  each  es.sny  in  the  course. 
Hint  make  it  a  tojiir  ofeonversation,  will  find 
tliem.selves  in  jiossession  of  many  useful 
facts,  and  even  of  a  systematic  knowledge 
of  this  useful  and  practical  science. 


METEOROLOGY. 


In  the  first  number  of  the  F'amily  Lyce¬ 
um,  a  suggestion  was  made  on  what  was 
termed  comparative  meteorology,  or  tables  of 
the  weather,  &c.,  so  arranged  and  coiiijiar- 
ed,  that  it  can  be  seen  bow  the  temperature, 
rains,  w  inds,  &.C.,  in  each  moiiib,  comjiare  in 
different  jiarts  of  the  earth.  Forexample,  to 
jiublisli  in  some  journal  the  mean  temjier- 
atiire,  for  the  inoiitb  of  Junnary,  in 

Quebec,  Boston,  New  York,  Haltimore, 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Paris,  London,  Canton,  &.c. 

From  some  inquiry  and  experiment,  we 
are  satisfied  that  tiie  undertaking  is  vvliolly 
feasible,  and  so  fur  Jis  onr  own  country  is 
concerned,  it  can  be  entered  iijion  almost 
immediately.  It  is  even  already  begun. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  in  this 
number,  some  tables  fiiriiislied  by  John  For¬ 
mer,  of  Concord,  N.  If.,  who  has  a  great 
and  viilnulile  collection  of  lacts  relating  to 
the  weather,  esjiecially  in  different  jdaces 
in  New  Ilumjishire.  Mr.  F.  has  also  a  great 
mass  of  general  statistics,  which  we  hojie  to 
avail  ourselves  of,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly. 

Ill  onr  last  number  we  gave  a  table  which 
we  were  favored  with  lioiii  Hrowii  L’liiver- 
sity,  Prov  idence.  It  gives  us  jileasure  to  ac- 
kiiowledge  several  fiivors  of  that  kind  from 
the  Female  Seminary  of  Savannah,  Ga. — 
If  seminaries  generally  tbrongh  the  country 
would  keej)  meteorological  tallies,  it  would 
furnisiiull  the  data  we  should  need  to  carry 
onr  jilaii  into  efl’eci  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstunces  jiossible.  In  favor  of  such  a 
measure,  we  are  now  glad  to  be  informed, 
that  all  the  incorjiorated  Academies  in  the 
state  of  New  York  are  furnished  from  the 
state  funds  with  all  the  njijiarutus  necessary 
fur  keeping  such  tables. 

E  VV  HAMPSHIRE. 

From  the  enjiy  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
3d  volume  of  Dr.  Belknaji’s  History  (if  New 
Mampshire,  to  eontain  the  Geograjdiy,  N’ut- 
nial  llistory,and  Statistics  of  that  state,  we 
are  fnrnished  with  Abstracts  of  the  annual 
temperature  of  the  weather,  at  several  jilaces, 
for  a  series  of  years.  The  ncconiit  of  the 
state  of  the  thermorr;eter  at  Ejijiing,  (kejit 
with  great  acenracy  liy  Hon  William  Phim- 
cr,  late  governor  of  the  state,)  embraces  a 
period  cf  twenty-two  years,  from  180!t  to 
1830,  inclusive.  From  this  account,  the  an¬ 
nual  tcmjieratnre  is  as  follows,  the  observ¬ 
ations  being  made  from  Falirenlicit’s  ther¬ 
mometer. 
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fell  during  this  jieriod  was  32  1-2  inches. 
'File  greatest  quantity  in  any  one  year  was 
44  inches  in  1818,  and  the  least  quantity  was 
2-3  inches  in  182-3.  It  may  be  observr-d  that 
Ejijiing  is  in  the  county  of  Rockiiigbarn,  in 
lat.  4-3°  3'. 

'File  account  of  the  vveatlier  at  .Arnlierst, 
in  latitude  42°.')P,from  18(H>  to  1821, and  at 
('oncord,  in  latitude  43°  12',  from  1821  to 
18-32,  and  embracing  a  jieriod  of  2<i  2-3d’s 
years,  was  kejit  by  J.  F.  In  all  the  years 
(hiring  that  jieriod,  a  thermometer  was  not 
used.  'Fhe  annual  mean  temjieiatiire  does 
not  materially  difler  from  that  at  Ejijniig, 
hilt  at  Amherst  it  is  generally  trreater  than 
at  Ejijiing  or  (Vrieord.  In  1811,  the  mean 
feiiijieraliire  at  Ejijiing  vva.s4(!°;  at  .\mherst 
it  was  50°.  The  greatest  degrees  of  cold  at 
Concord,  observed  from  the  same  thermom¬ 
eter,  were,  in  1821,  13,  12.  and  1.5  degrees 
Im-Iow  zero,  on  the  I!>.h,24lh,  ami  25th  .Ian- 
nary;  in  1822,  12,  24,  12  and  l(i  degrees 
below  zero,  on  the  .‘iih.  llth,  14th  ami  17th 
days  of  January  ;  in  lc2-3.  II,  12,  12  1*3 

degrer-s  below  zero,  on  the  7lh,  14lh,  lOth  of 
January,  and  the  Oih  of  Fehrnary  ;  in  1824, 
1*5,  Iti  and  10  degri'cs  below  zero,  on  the  2d, 
.5th  ntid  (ith  of  Eeliruai  v  ;  in  182.5,  0,  10 
8  degrees  below  zero,  on  the  Ihh  I'eliriiary, 
and  the  1.3th  and  23d  Deeendier;  in  182*5, 
II,  14  and  21  degrees  liehivv  zero,  on  the 
27th  and  .31st  Jannary,  and  the  1st  Felirii- 
nry  ;  in  1827,  0,1 1  and  1.3  degrees  iielovv 
zero,  on  the  21st  and  25th  Jannarv,  and  the 
2.‘}d  December;  in  1828,  7  and  4  degrees 
helow’  zero,  on  the  2.)th  atid  30th  January  ; 
in  182J>,  10,  10,  20  and  13  degrees  Udow  ze¬ 
ro,  on  the  3d,  4th  and  illst  Jannary,  and  the 
1st  I'chniary;  in  18-30,  .5,  1.5  and  18  below 
zero,  on  the  27ih,  2{>th,  and  81.st  January, 
in  1831,7,  II  and  14  degrees  below  zt  ro,  on 
the  llih,  28tb  atid  31st  December;  and  in 
18512,  8,  15,  18  and  20  degrees  below  zero, 
on  the  8th,  27th  and  28th  Jannary,  and  the 
25th  February.  'Fhe  greatest  degnre  of 


heat  during  the  26  2-3d’s  years,  at  Amherst 
and  Concord,  was  in  July,  18^,  the  mer¬ 
cury  rising  to  l>9  4-4  degrees. 


STATISTICS! 

CRIME. 

The  following  facts  are  worthy  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  w  ho  regard  the  use  of  ar¬ 
dent  spirit  as  a  blessing,  or  at  worst  but  a 
small  evil  to  society. 

State  Prison  at  ,iubum — The  number  of 
convicts  in  jiri.-on  at  the  1st  of  Jau.  1832, 
was  G46.  The  earnings  of  these  convicts 
above  every  exjieiiditure  were  $1,803  83. 

‘  'Fhe  chaplain  of  the  Prison  furnishes 
the  Iblluwing  statement  respecting  the  for¬ 
mer  eJiaracter  and  habits  ut  the  convicts. 

‘.Among  those  discharged  from  the  jirison 
during  the  hast  year,  by  pardon  and  expira¬ 
tion  of  sentence,  there  were, 

Of  sujierior  education,  2 

Of  decent  common  educa’ion,  36 

Of  very  poor  educatioHi  65 

Of  no  education,  30 

133 

Of  this  number,  95  Lave  lieeii  addicted  to 
habits  of  intemperance. 

'Fbe  male  convicts  remaining  in  prison, 
on  the  flrstoftlie  present  year,  may  lie  class¬ 
ed,  with  reference  to  their  former  bubiis  of 
drinking,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Grossly  iritemjierate,  209 

Moderately  intemjierate  (regular  drinking, 
and  occasional  intoxication,  or  either,;  2^ 
Temjierate  drinkers,  132 

Total  ubstinents  or  nearly  so,  19 


647 

Of  these,  -346  were  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  sjiirits  at  the  time  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  their  crime.’ 

'Fbe  results  of  the  sabatli  school  in  this 
prison,  .are  of  a  jileasing  chara-;ter;  among 
wbicb  are  cmimeratecl,  bumble  and  sub¬ 
missive  demeanor — clieerfni  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  ilie  prison — in  many  cases, 
jniiigent  sense  of  the  guilt  of  their  crime, 
and  gratitude  to  God  and  man  for  that  re¬ 
straint  and  diseijiline  by  which  they  have 
been  brought  to  a  know  ledge  of  their  sids. 

CoNVE.VTiox  or  Teachers. 

The  Framingham  Lyceum  invites  a  meeting 
of  the  teachers  and  other  friends  of  schools  of 
that  town  and  vicinity,  at  1  1-2  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  the  16th  of  this  month,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  common  education ;  some  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  education  will  be  explained  by 
Mr.  Holbrook  of  Boston,  and  some  others 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  teaching. 

.A  few  element.iry  specimens  in  Geology  will 
be  presented  to  the  teachers  of  each  town  w  hich 
is  represented  at  the  meeting.  It  is  supposed 
111.  t  the  exercises  will  be  Interesting  to  teachers, 
parents,  school  committees,  and  to  the  oldest 
members  of  schools. 

If  some' friend  or  friends  of  education  in  each 
town  in  the  vicinity  should  aid  their  teachers 
and  pupils  in  attending  they  would  be  likely  to 
improve  the  character  and  extend  the  usefulness 
of  their  schools. 

Books  Lxim. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  w  ill  lie  glad  of  information 
resjierling  ihe,  following  hooks.  Silliman's  Chemis¬ 
try,  2  volumes  Svo  ;  .Says  Eniimology,  3  voumes  8voj 
one  of  .’’x  volumes  (.1  Goods  Gallery  of  Nature 
and  .A  rt,  8  vo  ;  Worcesters  Seetches  of  the  Earth,  2 
vols.  12  mo  ;  Comb  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  1  vol. 
12  mo.  .Alalte  Bruno's  General  .Vtlass,  large  Quarto. 

.AI  I  S  C  A  R  K  1  A  O  E  s  . 

Though  we  regret  the  fact,  we  are  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  cf  it,  that  any  of  our  sheets  tail  of  reaching 
their  place  of  destintition.  Ourbrot.icr  of  the  Genius  of 
T»  nijieram’c,  has  had  the  goodness  to  inform  us,  that 
most  ot  h  s  tail ;  and  a  note  from  the  Post  .Master  ex¬ 
plains  the  cause,  w  hich  before,  we  could  not  imagine- 
If  .Mr.  Ooodcll  or  any  other  correspondent  nr  subscrib¬ 
er  will  mention  the  numbers  which  have  failed,  we  will 
suppiv  theik'  if  possible  and  will  thank  them  fur  men¬ 
tioning  any  failures  lu  future. 

[LTYoing  .Men’s  .Association  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  or  I.iTERATi  RE  &;  Science. — A  meeting 
of  this  .Association  will  be  held  at  the  New  Court 
House,  Court  Square,  on  Monday  Evening,  Jan.  7, 
at  7  o'clock.  Exercises — Original  Composition  by 
several  members. 

Coi’.NTY  LtCECMS. 

Th?  friends  of  Education  in  Litchfield  county,  Cl., 
Union  county,  Ohio,  and  Adams  county,  Mississippi, 
have  recently  organized  Lyceums,  with  branches  in 
the  difi'erenl  tow  ns  and  neighborhoods.  We  hope  an¬ 
other  year  will  witness  a  County  Lyceum  in  each  of 
the  thousand  counties  in  t.he  Union,  and  that  that  Ly¬ 
ceum  will  have  under  its  patronage  a  Lyeeun  Seoi 
inary,  or  a  Si  i  r-Et>ccATiirr.  and  Str  r-SorvoiiT- 
iNr.  School. 


f  A  M  I  L  r  L  Y  C  E  U  M . 
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JiOOK  OF  NATURE. 


quadrupeds. 

Or  this  order  it  ni.iy  be  remarked  in  general, 
that  they  ilerive  their  name  tioin  llie  iiiiiiiber  oI 
their  legs  ;  and  this  naturally  ocea'ions  in  those 
that  make  use  of  them  tor  tlic  jniipu.se  ul  walk¬ 
ing,  the  prone  posture  by  whieh  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished^  but  this  posture,  lar  from  incommo¬ 
ding  them,  is,  by  the  wise  eonlor. nation  of  the 
other  p.iits,  rendered  the  most  commodious 
possible  lor  their  habits  and  manner  of  bring. 
(Quadrupeds  are,  fo"  the  most  part,  furnished 
with  taiN,  and  these  are  highly  usetui  in  the 
ab.sence  of  arms,  tor  sweeping  oli  versnin  and 
troubh'^ome  animals.  Haring  no  hands  to  lilt 
their  too  l  to  their  mouth,  the  necks  ol  this  order 
are  in  i:<  neral  proportioned  to  the  length  ot  their 
lore  leg'  ;  their  legs  are  made  to  heml  in  such  a 
direction  as  with  the  greatest  ease  to  facilitate 
their  motion  torwards;  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  a  covering  of  hair  or  wool ;  and,  that  the 
weight  ol  the  itead  might  itot  become  too  heavy 
in  the  act  ol  leeding,  each  of  these  animals  is 
furni'iied  with  a  strong  tendinous  iiisen.'ihle 
li;  aiimTii,  braced  from  the  head  fo  the  middle  ol 
t.'i-  i-.,(  A  rvinch  both  enables  them  to  support 
ti.tii-  ho  d,  n  rvith  ease,  and  to  recover  ilieir 
Vc  id  at  pleasure. 

in  'he  particular  construction  of  the  various 
species  ot  (Quadrupeds,  with  their  several  dispo¬ 
sitions  and  appetites,  there  arc  several  things 
very  remurkahle }  hut  we  will  only  ineiitioii  a 
few  ol  them  in  which  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  in  adapting  them  so  wonderiully 
to  their  diboreiit  situations,  liabils,  and  nuniiers 
of  liMiig,  are  very  conspicuous. 

A  iiiiudla  of  the  gra/nmiveruus  kind,  sucli  as 
the  Horse,  the  Ox,  and  the  Sliecp,  are  fuini.'hcd 
with  masticating  organs,  adapted  to  the  soft 
herbage  they  eat;  being oi  harmics.s  dispositions, 
they  are  only  armed  with  defen-ivc  weapons, 
and  for  mutual  safety  associate  together  in 
herds. 

Tliuse  whose  natures  are  fierce  and  .savage, 
and  whose  cruel  dispositions,  like  those  ol  the 
Tiger  and  Hyena,  cannot  he  satisfep  hut  at  the 
expense  of  blood,  come  forth  solitary  and  alone; 
hut  they  are  armed  with  fearful  claws  and 
lion  1. 1  tusks,  and  nionstious  j  ws,  Mon.ierfully 
litled  lor  the  seizure  and  desiructiun  of  then 
vietiuis. 

1  he  C’amee,  doomed  to  traverse  the  p.. relied 
and  burning  deserts  of  Arahi.i,  where  eoiitinu.ii 
■  irought  and  sterility  reign,  has  not  only  a  loot 
admirably  tilted  lor  this  element,  and  endow  ed 
with  a  remarkable  abstinence,  hut  cariies  along 
with  him  a  natural  reservoir,  w  iiicli  lie  libs  with 
water  at  every  well. 

The  Lama  of  South  .America,  (the  only 
original  beast  of  burden  it  proibiees,)  is  remark 
ably  sure-tooled,  and  climbs  and  descends  with 
the  greatest  safety  the  craggy  rocks  it  has  to 
encounter,  among  tlie  rugged  steeps  and  narrow 
jialhs  ol  the  Andes,  though  eiicumhered  with  its 
load. 

(mats  range  tlie  craggy  .sleep,  and  delight  to 
crop  the  uncultivated  heath  from  the  mountain’.' 
brow';  and  behold  how  adniirahiy  their  hollow 
hoots  are  Ibrmed  lor  taking  hold  of  thi'  ruck,  and 
with  what  surprising  agility  they  hound  liom 
clilf  to  clilf! 

.Animals  of  tlic  \\  easel  kind,  that  live  e’.iielly 
in  bob  ',  and  feed  upon  vermii.,  are  not  only  fur- 
nislu'd  with  furs  to  preserve  them  liom  the 
damp,  hut  have  long  slender  lle.’fihle  hoilies  well 
adapted  tor  their  larious  w  indings.  Tl'e  Sea¬ 
horse  ol  the  Northern  Deeun.  w  hose  element  i' 
Kometiim  s  in  the  water,  and  sometimes  on  the 
ice,  is  not  only  web-footed,  to  as'i't  in  sw  im- 
ming,  hut  has  two  monstrous  tusks,  heiidiiig 
down  from  the  upper  jaw,  whieh,  together  w  ith 
his  claw  s,  enable  him  to  .'craiiiiilc  up  the  icy 
beach  .it  pleasuM.  In  short,  the  mole  i'  moulded 
in  the  best  possible  manner  lor  his  suhlerr.iiie- 
oiis  ha  litatlon — die  .Squirt  el  for  hisaeri.il  llights 
— the  Kangaroo  for  his  tiemendoiis  leejis — .ind 
the  H. it,  which  unitc.s  the  (Quadruped  w  ith  the 
Volatile  race,  is  shaped  ill  tlie  mo't  eoinenient 
manner  for  his  predatory  excursiom. 

H'lt  if  this  remarkable  acrommodalion  of  the 
parts  and  appetites  of  quadrupeds,  to  their 
li.ibits  and  pursuits,  is  apt  to  excite  our  siirin ise, 
what  must  we  think  of  those  still  more  sin  pri¬ 
sing  and  remarkable  instincts  by  w  hich  many  ol 
.hem  are  distinguished.  In  their  iiiteiiial  lur- 
luatioii  some  of  tins  order  are  so  'Irikiiigly  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  human  body,  that  it  is  said  some 
skill  in  physiology  is  necessary  to  he  able  to 
notice  the  dilfbrence;  and  in  the  external 
appearance  ol  the  ()urangoutang,or  Wild-man  of 
the  Wood,  there  is  certainly  no  bltle  re'cm- 
hlance.  So  much,  imleed,  docs  tii.i  external 
appearance  ot  tliis  creature  resemhle  the  human, 
that  ‘  the  Negroes  imagine  tliem  to  he  a  foreign 
nation,  come  to  inhabit  their  counliy,  and  tliat 
they  do  not  'peak  for  fear  of  being  eompelled  to 
work.’  They  are  also  tlic  only  animals  tlial 
imitate  man  in  the  use  of  weapons  otherwise 
than  what  are  natural,  frequently  attacking  tlicir 
enemies  with  slicks  and  stones.  That  they  po-. 
sess  an  eminent  share  ot  natural  .sagacity  in  th,. 
ab'ence  of  reason  is  evident,  from  tlie  manner  in 
which  they  make  sheds  for  shelter,  and  go  to 
sleep  in  trees  tor  security,  as  well  as  from  ilieir 
descAMiding  from  the  mountains,  when  they  no 
longer  find  truits,  to  the  sea-shore  in  searcli  of 
shell-tish.  In  the  passage  of  one  of  those  ani¬ 
mals  from  Angola  to  England,  it  made  many 
friends  on  ooard,  and  seemed  to  despise  the 
monkeys  of  a  lower  species,  by  avoiding  that 
part  ol  the  ship  where  tliey  were  conliiied. 
Buffon  describes  one  of  these  animals  which  he 
saw  ,  as  sitting  down  at  table,  unfoldbig  his  nap¬ 
kin,  wiping  ills  lips,  making  use  of  a  fork  or 


spoon,  pouring  out  its  drink  into  a  glass,  touch¬ 
ing  g'asscs  w  ith  the  persons  who  drank  witli 
him,  giving  his  hand  to  .show  the  company  to 
the  door  w  lio  came  to  see  him,  and  w  alkiiig  about 
as  gravely  as  if  he  foiined  one  of  the  society. 
‘All  these,’  he  observe',  ‘  I  liave  seen,  wiiliout 
any  other  insligaiiun  than  the  signs  or  command 
of  his  master,  and  often  ol  his  ow  n  accord.’  He 
also  mentions,  that  his  (le|)ortnient  w  as  grave, 
his  movements  rcgul.ir,  and  his  disposition  gentle, 
very  dillerent  from  other  apes.  Francis  i’ry  aid 
relates,  that  in  tlie  (irovince  of  Sierra  l.eoiia 
there  is  a  species  so  strongly  linihcd,  and  .so 
industrious,  that  when  propel ly  trained  and  fed, 
they  woik  like  sei  v.iiit,'. 

But  to  proci  ed ;  w  hat  wonderful  prudence, 
foresight  and  industiy,  does  tlie  repu  die.  ol 
Beavers  di'jilay,  as,  in  a  stale  of  social  compact, 
with  an  overseer  at  their  liead,  each  exerts  his 
powers  and  eontrihutes  his  e.xcriions  to  raising 
the  mole,  and  Ibriiiiiig  with  care  liie  Ibrtitied 
settlement!  \\  hat  sagacity  does  tlie  elephant 
discover,  as  Ik*  di.'charges  the  water  from  his 
mighty  trunk,  in  order  to  cool  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  burning  plains  of  ('alfraria  ! 

Who  knows  not  the  alfectionate  tenderness  ol 
the  Dog.’  the  mischievous  cunning  of  the 
Monkey.’  the  iiille.xihle  perseverance  of  the 
Cat,  in  w  atching  lier  prey  ’  and  the  subtle 
artifices  of  the  Hare,  in  eluding  her  |Hirsucrs.’ 

The  I.ion,  at  whose  tremendous  roar  creation 
Hies,  as  if  knowing  the  terror  which  his  fearless 
Ibrni  inspire.s,  has  recourse  lu  cunning,  and 
w  atches  his  prey  in  anihush,  in  the  nciglihui  IioimI 
of  ihose  springs  and  waters  to  which  they  must 
necessuiily  come  to  (juench  iluir  thirst.  The 
Bear,  in  autumn,  hotakes  himself  to  his  winter 
quarters,  nor  ventiiies  abroad  till  '•piing  has 
.igain  rciu'wcd  the  lace  of  the  earth.  The 
Chamois  (ioat  when  closely  pursued  in  his 
mountainous  retreat,  will  suddenly  rebound  on 
the  huntsman,  and  precipitate  him  over  the  rock. 
The  Hedge-liog  in  winter  wraps  himself  up  in 
his  mossy  seat.  The  I’orcupine  when  almost 
overtaken  in  the  pursuif,  on  a  sin.'den  rolls  him- 
'i  lf  up,  and  presents  to  his  aiitagoni't,  instead  of 
a  delicious  moi'cl,  a  ball  of  |)iickles:  and  tlie 
\  I  iiiadillo,  actuated  by  tlie  same  unerring  im- 
pulse,  joins  bis  extremities  tieneath  liis  shcliv 
covering,  and  rollsover  the  precijiiee  unhnit,  to 
ilie  eonlusion  ol  liis  enemy.  But  tliis  is  not  all ; 
ilotses  ill  a  stale  of  nature  are  not  only  s.iid  to 
K  ep  a  eenlit.i  I  on  the  oulluok,  hut  when 
■iltaeked  join  1m  loge  her  and  light  with  llmir 
liei'ls.  Oxen  i.i  .1  similar  Slate  join  tails  together, 
in  I  light  w  ith  their  hoins.  ^■wine  get  together 
in  iiiijiei.eli  ..hie  herds  to  resist  the  aliaek,  and 
what  is  ob'Civtible  in  all,  they  place  the  i/iw/ig 
in  tlie  middle,  and  keep  them  sate  in  the  day  ol 
battle  ! 

Tiiese  are  some  of  the  wonders  of  instinct ; — 
aii.l  can  we  helioKt  lliem  without  admiralioii  .’ 

T  U  K  l*  S  E  s  ()  E  Q  U  A  1)  11  r  P  E  D  S 
.Aie  SO  various,  iliat  we  must  content  ourselves 
w  ilh  only  n. lining  a  few  of  them.  ( If  w  hat  great 
utility  li>r  the  pui  po-es  of  agi  ieiilliire,  traveiliiig, 
industiy,  and  coinmeree,  is  itial  doc  ile  and  liac- 
lahh' animal  the  Horse  !  In  what  a  variety  of 
wavs  do  those  of  the  O.x  and  .’sheep  kindly 
administer  to  our  wants!  and  ha|)|iily  for  llu- 
vvuild,  these  eretitures  are  most  extensively 
diliii'cd,  from  the  polar  eirele  to  the  equator. 

Coals  in  many  of  the  moiinlainous  parts  of 
Euro))('  con-tiiiiie  the  wealth  ot  the  inhaliitaiifs  : 
they  lie  upon  the  ir  skins,  convert  their  milk 
into  ehec'c  and  butter.  :ind  feed  u|)on  ilieir  lIc'li. 
The  Reindeer,  to  tlie  iiibabilaiits  of  the  icy 
l■^‘giolls,  siipply  tlie  place  of  the  borse,  the  cow, 
tlie  sbfep,  and  tlie  goat.  The  ('arnel  is  to  the 
\raliiaii  what  the  Reindeer  is  lo  tlie  Ltiplaiider. 
The  llesli  of  the  Elk  i'  palatable  and  nutrilious, 
and  ol’liis  skill  the  Indians  make  snow-shoes  and 
canoes.  'I'he  Ele|iliant,  in  warm  countries,  is 
iiselu!  a'  a  hea-t  ol  burden,  and  draws  as  much 
as  six  lior.'es. 

AVhat  an  unwearied  pattern  of  iiiiremitling 
exertion  and  lidciliiy  is  that  invaln.ible  animal 
the  shepherd's  Dog'  \N  hat  liuin  ine  titul  excel¬ 
lent  lil'e-preserv CIS,  the  Nevvibiiii.lland  species! 
and  w  hat  sagacious  guides  an  I  safe  eonduetors 
ire  tl'.at  ii-'  ltil  hreecl  trained  in  the  .Mpiiie  soli¬ 
tudes.  to  e-.irry  provisions  to  the  bewildered 
traveller,  and  li  at]  lii'  steps  lo  the  bospitable 
convent  ! 

To  vvb.it  a  niinilier  of  dejiredalors  would  our 
substance  be  exposed,  were  it  not  lor  that  eoii- 
venienl  and  agile,  but  otten  ill-fated  domestic 
.niimal,  the’ Cat ;  w  bicli,  in  coiisecpieiice  of  an 
ill-founded  prejudiee  excited  against  her  for 
those  very  habits  and  propitnsities  w  hieh  lender 
her  V  alnahle,  and  w  ere  implanted  in  her  nature 
for  the  Ill's'  <d  purposes,  often  heeomes  the  vie- 
lim  of  unfeeling  hoys,  aiul  often,  too  often,  ala«  ! 
is  made  the  sport  of  more  unletding  harharians, 
who  deserve  not  the  name  of  iiien.  'I’he 
lelincumon  is  lo  the*  Egyptians,  in  several 
re-peels,  w  lial  the  Cal  i-  lo  ns;  hut  far  from 
thinking  ot  hanging  her  np  in  a  barrel,  and 
amii'ing  tli.'inselv  es  w  ilh  her  s-utrerings,  that 
more  gralelul  peojile  have  vv orshipiied  the  leh- 
neunion  as  an  emanation  of  the  Deity!  C.ninol 
our  more  soln'riiiincled  eonntrymen  adopt  a  con¬ 
duct  betwixt  the  two  extremes,  and  at  least 
treat  (he  jinr/ing  race  with  kindness  .’  Animals 
of  the  Weasel  kind  turiiish  ns  with  a  initiiher  of 
lieh  and  v.iliiable  furs;  the  Civet,  the  .leiii*'. 
and  the  Aliisk,  with  a  supply  of  perfumes;  li  e 
tusks  ol  the  Elephant  and  the  Sea-horse  w  i  ll 
ivory  ;  the  heanliful  skin  of  the  Tiger  decorates 
the  seats  of  justice*  of  tlie  iiiandariiLs  of  the  ea-l; 
the  flesh  of  the  White  Bear  is  eaten  by  the 
(frccnbiider,  that  of  the  Leopard  is  much 
reli'hed  by  the  African  ;  and  the  Lion,  even  the 
Lion,  the  liv  ing  toiiih  of  so  many  ereainros,  is 
Ireqnently  eaten  by  the  Negroes  at  the  last! 

We  have  rea-son  to  he  thankful  that  in  our 
happy  country  vve,  are  almndantly  supplied  w  ith 


food  of  a  more  harmless  nature,  and  much  easier 
to  he  obtained  than  ihose  formidable  monsters  of 
the  desert,  and  that  w  hen  taking  a  solitary  ram¬ 
ble  through  our  peaceful  fields,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  adopt  the  following  sentiments  of  the 
poet  so  feelingly  expressed  ; 

•  Wliat  if  ihe  Lion  in  his  rage  I  meet  ? 

(>l't  ill  lilt*  tlusi  1  view  his  printed  leet ; 

By  hunger  rous'd,  he  scours  the  groaning  plain, 
(iauni  AVoi.vf.s  and  sullen  Tigers  in  his  train; 
Belbre  iliein  Death  w  ilh  shrieks  direeis  iheir  way, 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  iheir  prey.’ 

o.v  VARIETIES  OF  ANIMALS. 

‘  To  all  has  nature  given  a  bound  precise 
( )l  being  and  perteehun  ;  and  proiiiulg’d, 

To  every  varying  rank,  lier  varying  laws  ; 
Urging  truiii  itiis,  trom  that  restraining  firm.’ 

In  the  science  of  natural  liistory,  philosophers 
have  found  it  expedient  to  arrange  objects  first 
under  a  lew  grand  divisions,  and  then  to  divide, 
and  atterw  aids  subdivide  these  in  the  following 
manner.  The  iiio-t  general  divisions  are  called 
Classes;  each  class  is  again  divided  into  several 
lesser  parts,  which  are  called  Orders;  each 
onler  contains  a  certain  number  of  Genera  ; 
each  genus  consists  of  several  Species;  and  each 
species  contain  certain  Caritties,  which  is  the 
smallest  subdivision  that  tliey  have  taken  notice 
of.  It  is  ttie  lowest  link  of  their  chain  of  classi- 
tieution  w  liich  w  ill  lorm  the  subject  of  the 
prestnt  chapter. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  deeper  into 
this  system  of  classiticafion  than  merely  to  point 
out  the  distinguishing  circumstance  that  they 
have  laid  hold  on  to  mark  the  boundaries  between 
w  hat  they  call  a  species  and  a  variety  ;  and  this 
will  he  the  easiest  done  by  choosing  a  familiar 
example  for  illustration.  'I'lie  horse  and  the  ass 
are  both  of  the  same  genus  of  quadrupeds;  and 
they  resemble  each  other  so  much,  that  they 
miglit  well  he  mistaken  for  beings  of  the  same 
'pceies;  hut  although  it  he  found  that  is  possible 
to  make  them  procreate,  yet  it  is  also  known 
that  the  mule,  which  is  produced  from  this 
iiiteiniixture,  is  not  capable  of  continuing  it.- 
kind,  which  circumstance  induces  naturalists  lo 
rank  them  as  a  diflerent  species.  When  animals 
piocreate  together,  and  produce  an  otlspring 
that  is  capable  of  continuing  iheir  kind,  how  ever 
dili'ereiit  they  may  be  in  their  appearance  and 
other  iiaiiiculars,  they  are  accounted  as  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species  ;  nor  is  there  any 
Cl  ilei  ion  that  vv  e  know  of,  for  distinguishing  a 
variety  of  any  p  irliciil.ir  kind  of  animal  from 
a  disliiiet  species  of  the  same  genus,  hut  Iliat  ol 
producing  a  fertile  or  an  infeiTile  progi'iiy.  In 
this  particular,  we  believe,  all  naturalists  are 
agieed. 

'I'hat  there  are  many  varieties  of  tnoct  species 
ofunimals  is  well  known;  and  as  many  ot  these 
varieties,  c.-peeially  among  domesticated  animal.-, 
readily  iiit.  rcopulale  w  itii  eacli  other,  and  pro- 
(liii'e  a  mixed  race,  participating  of  the  qualities 
of  both  parents,  it  iK-'ces-arily  must  happen  that  in 
eases  vv  here  they  are  sutfered  to  mix  together, 
the  de'ceiidiints  of  an  animal  of  one  of  those 
varieties  i-  very  dilferent  from  that  of  tlie  parent 
race.  This  (act  liaviiig  been  lemarkiHl,  has 
given  rise  to  an  opinion,  that  there  has  been 
originally  hut  one  p.iir  ot  animals  of  each  s|)ecies, 
aiid  that  ill  the  varieties  we  now  discover  of  the 
-aine  species,  have  been  pimlueed  by  accidental 
eii cuiiistaiices  only,  such  as  a  variation  of  eli- 
male.  of  food,  or  of  some  other  extraneous 
peculiarity  ;  and  that,  of  course,  one  variety 
may  he  transmiiled  into  another  without  any 
lii'ermixfure  ol  blood,  purely  by  a  change  of 
eirciimstanees  only.  This  doctrine  being  once 
admitted,  the  inferences  vvhich  necessai  ily  result 
lidiii  it,  have  proved  highly  detiiniental  to  Ihe 
practice  ol  individuals  in  their  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  breed  of  domestic  animals;  as  it  tends, 
ill  as  far  as  that  doctrine  is  believed,  lo  turn  the 
attention  of  men  troni  fixed  and  certain  principles, 
vv  liicIi  admit  of  no  variation,  to  others  that  are 
vague  and  erroneous,  whieh  tend  only  lo  puzzle 
and  conluiind  the  mind,  and  leave  it  in  perpetual 
darkness  and  uncertainly. 

The  boldest  asserter  of  the  doctrine,  that  all 
the  varieties  of  every  species  of  animal  are 
derived  from  one  common  stock,  is  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Butfon,  who.  in-tead  of  .searching  for  proofs 
to  support  his  hypothesis,  contents  himself  w  ith 
mere  assertions,  uttered  w  ith  as  much  conti- 
deiiee  as  if  the  matter  had  been  proved  beyond 
a  possibility  ofdoulit;  and  he  takes  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  lor  his  illustration  the  dog  kind,  though  the 
varieties  of  this  species  are  more  distinctly 
marked  than  Ihose  of  perhaps  any  other  animal 
with  w  hich  we  are  intimately  arqiiaintcd.  He 
-ays,  that  liie  shepherd’s  dog  (a  vaiiety  of  the 
eaniiie  species,  by  Ihe  bye,  which  cannot  be  so 
distinctly  recognized  as  many  other  kinds,)  is 
the  original  stock  from  whieh  tlie  gniyliouiid 
tile  -p.ii.iel,  liie  jjoiiiter,  the  harrier,  tlie  bull¬ 
dog,  the  lap-ilog,  the  maslilf,  the  terrier,  and 
evei y  Ollier  variety,  arc  all  directly  produced; 
and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  lo  specify  the  means 
that  are  necessary  to  he  adopted  for  producing 
ilie-e  changes.  It  is  painful  lo  dwell  upon  Ihe 
.leei.lental  failings  of  a  man  of  genius  ;  for  which 
re  I  son  we  decline  following  him  in  liisexcursive 
career,  and  exposing  the  absur’lities  into  vvhich 
!ie  has  fallen  in  pursuing  it.  We  have  only  to 
regret,  that  a  man  of  such  distinguished  talents 
'hould  have  .so  far  overlooked  facts  that  were 
easily  within  his  reach,  as  to  have  so  positively 
dogmati-ed  upon  this  subject  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  them  ;  lor  the  miilfifuile,  who  think  not 
at  all,  follow  tlie  authority  of  one  who  is,  on 
many  accounts,  so  respectable,  without  the 
-malle-t  degree  of  hesitation.  In  consequence 
of  thi-  great  authority,  the  hypothesis  above 
stated  has  been  tacitly,  at  least,  a.-sented  to,  by 
the  literary  world  in  general,  (or  .*011116  lime  past, 
though  it  will  not  require  great  exertions  to 


bring  such  evidence,  as  we  hope  will  prove  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  every  reader,  to  shew  that  the  fact 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  what  this  learned  phi¬ 
losopher  has  stated  it  to  be. 

If  it  were  true,  that  a  change  of  climate 
atfected  an  animal  to  such  a  degree  as  this 
hypothesis  supposes,  it  would  be  impoeeible  that 
any  person  existing  should  not  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  very  striking  instances  of 
this  kind.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  most  direct 
proofs  of  the  contrary  must  have  fallen  wilbinr 
the  observation  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  in 
re.-pect  to  the  very  animal  that  he  has  selected 
lor  illustration.  The  dog  is  a  favored  domestic; 
he  attaches  himself  to  his  master,  and  follows- 
hiin  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  thus  carried 
through  all  the  climates  of  the  globe,  under  the 
immeoiale  control  and  inspection  oi  man;  and 
no  instance  hath  ever  been  known  in  which  an 
individual  dog  has  ever  thus  experienced  any 
material  change  in  his  external  form,  far  less  in 
his  internal  qualities.  If  a  smooth-haired  Span¬ 
ish  pointer,  fur  instance,  be  carried  to  the  torrid 
or  tlie  frozen  zone,  from  Kamtschatka  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Asia  and  Europe  into  Amer- 
ca,  he  is  the  same  smooth- haired  dog  every 
w  here ;  and  his  master  recognises  him  lor  the 
same  creature  at  the  first  glance;  but  if  the  pile 
of  its  hair  and  external  appearance  be  not  altered, 
far  less  is  the  animal  changed  in  its  other  qual¬ 
ities  ;  it  still  .scents  the  game  in  the  way  peculiar 
to  that  kind  of  (log  ;  it  does  nut,  like  the  gray- 
hound,  pursue  it  by  the  eye;  it  does  not,  like 
ihe  hound,  hurst  forth  in  sonorous  howling  when 
it  feels  the  scent  strong;  thi-s  variety  of  the  dog 
kind  steals  upon  its  prey  with  extreme  caution 
and  circumspection-  These  qualities  it  possessed 
at  its  birth,  and  these  qualities  it  retains  till  its 
dying  hour,  in  spite  of  any  change  of  climate  or 
kind  of  food  it  may  he  made  to  experience.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  every  other  kind  of 
dog.  The  English  hull-dog  displayed  the  same 
unconquerable  obstinacy  on  the  area  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  he  does  at  this  day  in  the  isluiid  w  hich 
gave  him  birth  ;  and  the  New  foundland  dog  of 
(he  present  day  is  equally  gentle,  equally 
attached  to  hi.s  master,  and  alike  firm  in  his 
defence  in  every  part  of  Europe  as  in  Aiiieiica. 
In  short,  the  universal  experience  of  mankind 
inconiroverlibly  proves,  that  the  same  individual 
dog  continues  the  samte  in  regard  to  all  its  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  in  eveiy  region  of  this  globe, 
and  under  every  dilTerent  system  of  management. 
Me  may  he  rendered  fatter  or  leaner,  diseased 
or  sound,  and  these  variations  of  management 
will  prodnee  a  temporary  change  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  hut  no  evidence  w  as  ever  know  n  of  a  (log 
of  one  kind  being  converted  into  one  of  another 
sort.  The  terrier  continues  to  ferret  out  (he 
lesser  animals  with  silent  assiduity  ;  the  lap-dog 
to  hark  at  every  thing  that  moves;  the  pointer 
retains  his  quick  sense  ofsmclhng  ;  the  grayhound 
searches  lor  liis  prej’  by  the  eye  in  every  region 
alike  ;  so  fliat  there  is  no  rea.son  to  doubt  that 
every  kind  of  dog.  considered  individuallv,  re. 
tains  the  same  faculties  unchanged  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  its  life,  to  w  hatever  chaiigei 
of  food  or  climate  it  may  be  subjected. 

But  if  the  individual  ifs(>If  remain  unchanged 
under  every  possit  le  variation,  how  are  we  to 
conceive  that  a  change  in  this  re-pcct  can  affect 
Ihe  progeny .’  Can  any  one  believe  that  if  a 
grayliound  hitch,  while  xvilh  young,  were 
alloxved  lo  bring  forth  her  litter  in  one  place  (in 
Britain  suppose,  the  place  of  her  nativity,)  sho 
would  produce  true  gray  hounds ;  but  if  she  were 
carried  lo  Norway,  the  litter  would  turn  out  lo 
he  mastitfs;  in  Turkey  longhaired  pointers;  and 
in  other  countries  hounds,  terriers,  and  all  the 
other  varietic.s  of  dogs  At  the  hare  mention  of 
such  a  position  Ihe  mind  revolts  from  it,  as  from 
a  self-evident  absurdity  ;  but  if  the  litter  were 
not  brought  forth  in  these  .states  in  different  cli¬ 
mates,  Ihe  puppies  must  be  changed  instantane¬ 
ously  after  they  come  into  Ihe  world ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen  they  are  not  changed  by  it  at  any 
other  period  of  their  life,  it  must  be  now  that  the 
change  is  affected  (like  tad-poles  into  frogs,)  or 
never.  But  who  has  ever  heard  of  such  a  met¬ 
amorphosis  .’  AV'e  all  know  that  no  such  thing 
takes  place  Yet  this,  and  more,  must  have 
happened,  were  there  the  smallest  foundation  for 
this  hypothesis.  These  changes  must  haver 
happened  not  once  only,  but  often  :  not  casually, 
l)ut  invariably  ;  of  course  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  propagate  a  grayhound  in 
one  country,  or  a  beagle  in  the  other ;  in  short, 
every  country  would  haveh.id  its  own  particular 
variety  of  dogs,  and  none  other.  But  this  we 
know  is  contradicted  by  the  clearest  facts,  and 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind  ;  and  it 
must  appear  lo  be  not  a  little  surprising  fo  those 
who  reflect  upon  it,  that  an  hypothesis  which 
is.  under  every  point  of  view,  so  absurd,  should 
ever  have  ohiamed  currency  for  one  moment 
among  men  w  ho  had  their  eyes  open,  and  were 
not  deprived  of  the  power  of  rea-soning. 


QUESTIONS  ON  LYCEUM  No.  20.  / 

Who  was  the  greatest  Roman  orator,  and  when 
w  as  he  bora  ? 

•Against  whose  party  did  he  first  lake  an  active 
part  ? 

Where  did  he  go  when  he  was  driven  from  Romer 
and  whom  did  he  find  in  his  retirement  ? 

What  is  asserted  hy  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  being  the 
only  preveiitix’e  or  antidote  of  poverty  7 

Hoxv  does  he  suppose  that  Cfarislian  Education  can 
prevent  poverty  7 

In  w  hat  manner  will  Education  prex’cnt  poverty,. 
by  checking  population,  or  by  providing  for  the  wants- 
of  population  7 

AVho  are  most  generally  furnished  with  competence 
and  wealth,  married  or  single  men  7 

Upon  whom  does  the  expense  of  intemperance  falf 
heaviest,  married  or  unmarried  men  7  the  rich  «r  the 
poor  T 
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